THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL 

CANTO SECONTS; 



CANTO SECONTS 


I. 

I F tliou wotjld’st view fan Melrose aright. 

Go \isi1 It by the pale moonlight, 

Foi the gay beams of lightsome day, 

Gild, but to flout, the luins gicy. 

When the broken aiches aie black m night, 

And each shafted oiicl glimmers white , 

When the cold light’s, uncei tarn shower 
Streams on the mined cential tower , 

‘'When buttiess and buttress, alternately, 

Seem framed of ebon and ivoiy j 3 o 

When silvci edges the imagery, 

And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die ; 

When distant Tweed is heaid to rave, 

And the owlet to hoot o’er the dead man’s grave, 
Then go-~-but' go alone the while— 

Then view St. David’s min’d pile ; 

And, home icturning, soothly swear. 

Was never scene so sad and fair! 


II. 

Shoit halt did Delorainc make there : 

Little reck’d he of the scene so fair ; 20 

With dagger’s hilt, on the wicket strong, 

He struck full loud, and struck full long. 

The porter hurried to the gate — 

Who knocks so loud, and knocks so late?”— 
‘^Frorn Bianksomc 1,” the warrior ciied ; 

And stiaiglit the wickct open’d wide ; 

Foi Branksome’s Chiefs had in battle stood, 

To fence the iiglits of fan Melrose ; 

And lands and livings, many a rood, 

Had gifted the slu me for their souls’ repose. 30 
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III 

Bold Dcloiame enand said ; 

The poiter bent nis nuM , 

With torch m hand, and feet unshod, 

And noiseless step the path he tiod; 

The aichM cloistei, far and uide, 

Rang to the warrior's clanking stride, 

Till, stooping" low his loft} ciest, 

He enter'd the cell of the ancient piiest, 

And lifted his baiiM a\cnta}lc, 

To hailtheMonkofSt Mar}r's aisle. 40 

IV 

'^The L^dye of Branksome gieets thee by me; 

Says, that the fated hour is come, 

And that to-night I shall watch with thee, 

To win the treasure of the tomb ” — 

From sackcloth couch the monk arose, 

With toil his stiffen'd limbs he 1 car'd; 

A bundled years had flung their snows 
On his thm locks and floating beard. 

V. 

And strangely on the kmght look'd he, 

And his blue eyes gleam’d wild and wide ; 50 

And, darest thou, Wariior ’ seek to see 
What heaven and hell* alike would hide? 

My breast m belt of non pent, 

With shirt of hair and scouige of thorn; 

Foi thieescore yeais in penance spent, 

IMy knees those flinty stones have worn ; 

Yet all too little to atone 

Foi knowing what should ne’er be known. 

I Would St thou thy eveiy futuie ycai 

In ceaseless piayei and penance diee, 60 

Yet wait thy iattei end with fear— 

^ xiien^daimg Wamoi, follow me — 

VI. 

‘‘ Penance, father, will I none ; 

Prayer know I hardly one , 

For massj jr piayer can I rately tarry, 

Save to patter an Ave Mary, 

When! nde on a Border foray. 
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Otliei pi ay Cl can I none ; 

So speed me my enand and let me be gone/* — 

VII, 

Again on the Knight look’d the Chuichman old^ 70 
And again he sighed heavily ; 

Foi he had himself been a waiiior bold, 

And fought in Spam and Italy, 

And he thought on the days that were long since by, 
When his limbs wcio stiong and his com age A\as high , 
Now, slow and faint, he led the way, 

Wheie, cloistoi’d loimd, the gaidcn lay ; 

The pillar’d arches weie ovci then head, 

And beneath their feet wexe the bones of the dead. 

VIII. 

Spreading herbs, and flowciets blight, 

Glisten’d with the dew of night , 

I Nor heib, nor floweiet, glisten’d theie, 

^But was carved in the cloistei -arches as fair. 

The Monk gazed long on the lovely moon, 

Then into the mght he looked foith ; 

I And icd and bright the sti earners light 
\ Wcie dancing in the glou mg noith 
So had he seen, m tan Castile, 

The youth in glitteung squadrons start 5 
Sudden the Hying jennet wlicel, 

And hull the unexpected daiL 
lie laicw, by the sticamois that shot so blight, 

That Spirits were riding the noithern light. 


By a steel-clcnchcd postern door, 

They enter’d nowriie cJaancel tall ; 

The darken’d loof rose high aloof 
On pillais lofty, and light, and small : 

The key-stone, that lock’d each ribbed aisle, 

Was a Heur-de-lys, or a quatrc-feuillc , 

The coi bells were carved grotesque and grim ; loo 

And the pillais, with clustei’d shafts so turn, 

With base and with capital Hounsh’d ai-ound, 

Seemed bundles of lances which garlands had bound. 



So 
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X. 

Full many a scutcheon and banner iiveu, 
Shook to the cold night-wmd of hea\ en. 
Around the screened altai^s pale , 

And there the d>ing lamps did burn, 

Before thy low and lonely urn, 

0 gallant Chief of Otteiburne ’ 

*Ajid thme,''daik Knight of Liddesdalc! 

O fading honouis of the dead ^ 

O high ambition, lowly laid ^ 

XL 

The moon on the east oiiel shone 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone, 

By foliage tracery combined , 

Thou would^st have thought some faii>^ hand 
Twixt poplars straight the ozier wand, 

In many a freakish knot, had twined , 

Then framed a spell, when the work was done, 
And changed the willow \»^reaths to stone. 

The silver hght, so pale and faint, 

Showed many a prophet, and many a sam^ 
Whose image on the glass was dyed : 

Full m the midst, his Cross of Red 
Triumphant Michael blandished, 

And trampled the apostate’s pnde 
The moonbeam kiss’d the holy pane, 

And threw on the pavement a bloody stain. 

XII. 

They sate them down on a marble stone, 

(A Scottish monarch slept below ;) 

Thus spoke the Monk, m solemn tone i-—- 
I w as not always a man of woe , 

For Paynim countnes I have trod, 

And fought beneath the Cross of God ' 

Now, strange to my eyes thme aims appear, 
And their non clang sounds stiangc to my ea 

XIIL 

In these far chines it was my lot 
To meet the wondious Michael Scott; 

A Wizard, of such dieaded fame, 

That when, m Salamanca’s cave, 
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Hun listed his magic wand to wave, 

The bells would i mg m Notic Dame’ 

Some of his skill he t«iught to i>ic , 

And, Wan 101 , 1 could say to the? 

The v/oids that cleft Eildon hills in thice, 

And bi idled the Tweed wnth a cuib of stone 
But to speak them were a deadly sin , 

And foi having but thought them my heait within 
A treble penance must be done. 

XIV 

When Michael lay on his dying bed, 15a 

His conscience was awakenM 

lie bethought him of his sinful deed, 

And he gave me a sign to come with speed 
I was m Spam when the morning rose, 

But I stood by his bed eie evening close 
The woids may not again be said, 

That he spoke to me, on death-bed laid ; 

They would rend this Abbaye’s massy nave, 

And pile it in heaps above his grave 

XV. 

I swore to bury his Mighty Book, 160 

That never mortal might therein look , 

And nevei to tell whexe it was hid, 

Save nt his Chief of Bianksome's need . 

And when that need was past and o^cr, 

Agam the volume to lestoie 
I bulled him on St. MichacFs night. 

When the bell toll’d one, and the moon was blight , 
And I dug his chamber among the dead, 

When the floor of the chancel was stained led, 

That ins pation’s cioss might over him wave, 17c 
And scale the fiends from the Wizard’s giave 

XVI 

It was a night of woe and dread, 

When Michael in the tomb I laid ! 

Strange sounds along the chancel "pass’d, 

The banners waved without a blast," — 

— Still spoke the Monk, when the bell toll’d one * 

1 tell you, that a bravei man 
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Than William of Deloraine, good at need, 

Against a foe neV spuir’d a steed ; 

Yet somewhat was he chill’d with dread, i8o 

And his hau did bustle upon his head, 

XVII. 

“ Lo, Wamor ! now the Cross of Red 
Pomts to the giave of the mighty dead ; 

Within it bums a wondrous light, 

To chase the spnits that love the night : 

That lamp shall bum unquenchably, 

Until the eternal doom shall be ” — 

Slow moved the Monk to the broad flag-stone, 

■WTiich the bloody Cross was tiaced upon 
He pointed to a seciet nook , 190 

An iron bar the Wamor took , 

And the Monk made a sign with his withered hand, 
The grave’s huge portal to expand 

XVIII. 

With beating heart to the task he went ; 

His sinewy frame o’ei the grave-stone bent; 

With bar of iron heaved amain, 

Till the toil-drops fell from his brows like ram 
It "was by dint of passing strength, 

That he moved the massy stone at length. 

I would you had been theie, to sec 200 

How the light broke forth so gloriously. 

Stream’d upwaid to the chancel roof, 

And through the gallenes far aloof* 

No earthly flame blamed e’er so bright ; 

It shone like heaven’s own blessed light, 

^ And, issuing fjrom the tomb, 

Show’d the Monk’s cowl, and visage pale, 

Danced on the dark-bro^d Warrior’s mail, 

And kiss’d his waving plume. 

XIX 

Before their eyes the Wizard lay, 2I0 

As if he had not been dead a day. 

His hoary beard m silver roll’d, 

He seemed some seventy winters old : 

A palmefs amice wrapp’d him lound. 

With a wrought Spanish baldric bound, 
lake a pilgnm from beyond the sea ; 
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His left hand held his Book of might; 

A silver cioss was in his light, 

The lamp was placed beside his knee : 

High and majestic was his look, 220 

At which the fellest fiends had shook. 

And all umuffied was his face . 

They tiusted his soul had gotten giace* 

XX 

Often had William of Deloraine 
Rode thiough the battle's bloody plain, 

And trampled down the wairiors slain, 

And neithei known remorse nor awe ; 

Yet now remorse and awe he own'd ; 

His breath came thick, his head swam lound, 

When this stiange scene of death he saw* 230 

Bewilder’d and unnerv'd he stood, 

And the priest prayed fervently and loud: 

With eyes aveited piay^d he, 

He might not enduie the sight to see, 

Of the man he had loved so brotherly. 

XXI 

And when the priest his death-prayer had pray'd, 

Thus unto Deloraine he said : — 

^‘Now, speed thee what thou hast to do, 

Or, Warrior, we may dearly rue; 

For those, thou ma/st not look upon, 240 

Aie gatheimg fast round the yawning stone 
Then Deloraine, in terror, took 
From the cold hand the Mighty Book, 

With non clasp'd, and with iron bound • 

He thought, as he took it, the dead man frown'd; 

But the glaie of the sepulchial light, 

Perchance had dazzled the wairiofs sight 

XXII. 

When the huge stone sunk o'er the tomb, 

The night return'd in double gloom , 

For the moon had gone down, and the stais were few ; 250 
And, as the Knight and Priest withdiew, 

With wa\eiing steps and dirzy brain. 

They hardly might the postein gain. 

'Tis said, as thiough the aisles tihey pass'd, 

They heard strange noises on the blast ; 
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And through the cloistei -galleries small, 

Which at mid-height ihiead the chancel wall, 
Loud sobs, and laughtei loudci, lan, 

And voices unlike ihe voice of man ; 

As if the fiends kept hohday, 

Because these spells were brought to day. 

I cannot teU how the truth may be , 

I say the tale as ^twas said to me. 

XXIII. 

“Now, hie dice hence,” the Father said, 

“And when we aie on death-bed laid, 

0 may our deal Ladye, and sweet St John, 
Forgive our souls foi the deed we have done 
The Monk return'd him to his cell, 

And many a prayer and penance sped , 

When the convent met at the noontide bell — 
The Monk of St Maiy^s aisle was dead 1 
Before the cross was the body laid. 

With hands clasp’d fast, as if still he pra/d. 

XXIV. 

The Knight breathed free m the morning wind, 
And strove his hardihood to find 
He was glad when he pass’d the tomb-stones grey, 
Which girdle lound the fair Abbaye ; 

For the mystic Book, to his bosom prest, 

Felt like a load upon his bieast 5 
And his joints, with nerves of iron twin’d, 

Shook, like the aspen leaves in wind. 

Full fain was he when the dawn of day, 

Began to brighten Cheviot giey ; 

He joy’d to see the cheeiful light. 

And he said Ave Mary, as well as he might 

XXV. 

The sun had biighten’d Che\ lot grey, 

The sun had biighten’d the Gaiter’s side; 

And soon beneath the rising day 
Smiled Branksome towers and Teviot’s tide, 

The wild birds told their waibhng tale, 

And waken’d every dower that blows , 

And peeped foilh the \ioiet pale, 

And spread her bieast the mountain rose. 
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And lovcliei than the rose so led, 

Yet palei than the violet pale, 

She caily left hci sleepless bed, 

The fauest maid of Teviotdale. 

XXVI 

Why does fair Margate! so early awake. 

And don hei kiitie so hastilie, 

And the silken knots, which in huiiy she would make, 300 
Why ticmblc hei slendei fingers to tic, 

Why docs she stop, and look often aiound, 

As she glides down the seciet stair, 

And why does she pat the shaggy blood-hound, 

As he rouses him up fiom his lair, 

And, though she passes the posteih alone, 

Why IS not the watchman’s bugle blown? 

XXVIL 

The Ladye steps m doubt and diead, 

Lest hei watchful mother hear hei tread, 

The Ladye caresses the rough blood-hound, 310 

Lest his voice should waken the castle lound , 

The watchman’s bugle is not blown, 

For he was her foster-fathei’s son j 

And she glides through the gicenwood at dawn of hglv, 

To meet Baron Henry, hci own true knight 

XXVtlL 

The Knight and Ladye fan are met, 

And under the hawthorn’s boughs arc set, 

A jfairci pair weie never seen 
To meet beneath the hawthorn green. 

He was stately, and young, and tall ; 320 

Dreaded m battle, and loved in hah 

And she, when love, scaice told, scarce hid, 

Lent to hei cheek a livcliei red , 

When the half sigh hei swelling bieast 
Against the silken iibbon piest ; 

When her blue eyes then secret told, 

Though shaded by her locks of gold — 

Wheie would you find the peeilcss fair, 

With Margaret of Bianksome might compare ♦ 
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XXIX 

And now, fan dames, methmks I see 33 ^ 

You listen to my mmstielsy , 

Your waging locks ye backwaid thiow, 

And sidelong bend > our necks of snow : 

Ye ween to hear a melting tale, 

Of tw^o tiue lovers m a dale , 

And how the Knight, with tendei file, 

To paint his faithful passion stiove; 

Swoie he might at hei feet cxpiic, 

But never,* never cease to love, 

And hoiv she blush’d and how she sigh’d, $4^ 

And, half consenting, half denied, 

And said that she w’^ould die a maid , — 

Yet, might the bloody feud bo stay’d, 

Henry of Cianstoun, and only he, 

Margaret of Branksome’s choice should be. 

, XXX. 

^.jAlas * fair dames, your hopes are vain ! 

]My harp has lost the enchanting stiain; 
i Its lightness would my age reprove : 

! My haiis are grey, my limbs are old, 

^^My heart is dead, my veins arc cold 5 350 

i 1 may not, must not, sing of love. 

XXXI. 

Beneath an oak, moss’d o’er by eld, 

The Baion’s Dwarf his coursei held, 

And held his crested helm and spear ; 

That Dwarf was scaico an earthly man, 

If the tales were tiue that of him ran 
Through all the Bordei, far and near. 

’Twas said, when the Baron a-hunting lode 
Through Reedsdale’s glens but rarely tiode, 

He heaid a voice cry, “ Lost * lost ^ lost 1 ” 360 

And, like tennis-ball by racket toss’d, 

A leap of thirty feet and three 
Made horn the gorse this elfin shape, 

Distorted hke some dwarfish ape, 

And lighted at Lord Cranston n’s knee. 

Lord Cranstoun was some whit dismay'd ; 

’I is said that five good miles he lade. 

To rid him of his company, 
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But where he lode one mile, the Dwaif lan four, 

And the Dwaif was first at the castle door 370 

XXXII. 

Use lessens marvel, it is said • 

This elvish Dwarf with the Baron staid : 

Little he ate, and less he spoke, 

Noi mingled with the menial flock 
And oft apait his aims he toss’d. 

And often mutter’d '^Lost ’ lost * lost 
He was waspish, aich, and htheihc. 

But well Loid Cranstoun servM he. 

And he of his service was full fam, 

For once he had been ta*en or slam, 380 

An it had not been for his mimstiy. 

All between Home and Hermitage, 

Talk'd of Lord Cranstoun's Goblin-page. 

XXXIII. 

For the Baion went on pilgi image, 

And look with him this elvish Page, 

To Mary's chapel of the Lowes 
For theie, beside oui Ladye’s lake, 

An offeiing he had swoin to make, 

And he would pay his vows. 

But the Ladye of Branksome gathei’d a band 390 
Of the best that would nde at her command 
Th ' tiystmg -place was Newaik Lee 
Wat of Haidcn came thithci amain, 

And thither came John of Thirlestane, 

And thithci came William of Deloiaine ; 

They were thice hundred spears and thiee. 
Thiough Douglas-buin, up Yarrow stieam, 

Their horses piance, their lances gleam. 

They came to St Maiy's lake eie day ; 

But the chapel was void, and the Baron aw'ay 400 
They buin’d the chapel for \cry rage. 

And cursed Lord Cranstoun's Goblin-page. 

XXXIV. 

And now, m Bianksomc's good green-wood, 

As under the aged oak he stood, 

The B .iron's courser pricks his ears, 

As if a distant noise he heais. 
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The Dwarf waves his long lean arm on high, 
And signs to the lovers to pait and fly • 

No time was then to vow oi sigh. 

Fair Margaiet through the hazel grove, 

Flew like the startled cushat-dove 
The Dwarf the stirrup held and lein ; 

Vaulted the Knight on his steed amain, 

And, pondenng deep that morning’s scene, 
Rode eastward through the hawthorns gi ecu 

* r 

While thus he pour’d the lengthen’d tale, 
The Minstrel’s voice began to fail . 

Full slyly smiled the obseivant page, 

And ga%e the wither’d hand of age 
A goblet, Clown’d with mighty wine, 

The blood of Velez’ scorched vine. 

He raised the silvei cup on high, 

And, while the big drop fill’d his eye, 

Prayd God to bless the Duchess long, 

And all who cheer’d the son of song. 

The attending maidens smiled to see 
How long, how deep, how zealously, 

The piecious juice the Mmstiel quaiFd ; 

And he, embolden’d by the di aught, 

Look’d gaily back to them, and laugh’d 

The cordial nectar of the bowl 

Swell’d his old veins, and cheered his soul ; 

A lighter, livelier pi elude ran, 

Ere thus his tale again began* 



NOTES TO CANTO IL 


X Few veises of Scotfs aie better kno'WTi tlian tlie dcsciip- 
tiou of Meliose Jeffiey lemaiks, “The readei \\ill observe 
how skilfully tlie autlioi calls in the aid of stiitiinenlal associa- 
tions to heighten the effect of the picluie which he piesents to 
the eye ^ 

“It would be difficult to.oveuate the influence which Scott’s 
poetry has had on both sides of the Tweed, in encoui aging a 
national taste for Gothic architecture Eveiy line m the * Lay,’ 
eveiy incident in ‘Mamiion,’ is pregnant with that spuit of 
romance which is the essence of traditional ait The time may 
pel haps have now anived when the popular mmd can dispense 
with the spell of association, and learn to admire Gothic foi its 
intiinsic beauty. Tut in the eaily part of thib century England 
could boast of no such authoi as Mr Ruskm, to teach, dis- 
ciimmale, and criticize, in mattcis of taste Guided by his 
advice and influence, we may succeed in kmdhng the lamps of 
life and power. But fifty yeais ago, in the darkest peiiod winch 
Butish ait has seen, we weie illumined by one solitary feeble 
and flickci mg flame, which Scott contu\ed to keep alive. It 
was the lamp of memory,”-— Eastlake’s Oo/Iiic J^eznvai, p 115 

the sterol h fjiat teat Ik The IniUi esses along the sides of llie 
nuns of Mehosc Abbey aie iichly caived and fiettcd, containing 
niches foi the statues of saints, and labellal with sciolls bcaimg 
appropiiale texts of fStiiptuic, Most of these statues have been 
demolished ” — ScorT 

David^s “David I of Scotland pilichaBm the icputatiun 
of sancyty by founding and liberally eiid<||»g, not only tlxe 
monisteiy of Mchose [^136], but aho tliosc^pcdbuigh, Kelso, 
and |mny othei*' , which led to the well-kn<nvn obseivations of 
his sHcessor, that he was a iore ^aiut for the c/azmi ” — SCOTI 
Gl. 

^ Sho>t halt. Notice the effective contiast, by which we 
Ptuin to the ballad piopm 

far Bi aiiksomds chtejs Observe how every fact has its motive 
Cp. on Intiod. i. 2 

3 avmtayk\ Gl. 

5 atone^ dtee^ GL 
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wmld^stthou For the construction, cp ‘'would the noble 
Duchess deign ” (Introd ammm ) Think what the meaning 
ofjfetf and the mood of waii is 

6 patter an Ave Mary “ We learn from Lesley that the 
Boideiers regulaily told their beads, and nevei with moie zeal 
than when going on a plundering evpedition — Scott 

Notice tlmt ‘player’ IS used as a dissyllable m the second and 
sixth, but as a monosyllable m the third line Deloraine’s little 
speech is intentionally made rough and haish m metic to bung 
out the contiast between the unletteied knight and the monk 
Cp Intiod Metie 

“ Piay'ei know' I hard'ly one', 

For mass' or piay’i' can I laie'ly tai'iy, 

Save' to pat'ter an A've Mar'y, 

So speed' me my ei'iand and let' me be gone' ” 

Notice that m the three middle lines we have vhat aie called 
double ihyraes , the last syllables howevei being the same thcie- 
fore do not re^y rhyme (for rhyme implies diffeience in the 
consonants), but the rhyme comes on the first syllable, and the 
last syllable is disregarded m point of metie Deloiame’s veises 
rather remind one of the moss-trooper’s apostiophe to the hay* 
stack, which he regretted he could not carry off with the cattle 
on his laid, “By my saul, had ye but four feet ye should not 
stand lang theie ” Delorame’s verses have foui feet, but they 
aie very awkward ones 

mass^ foray ^ Gl. 

7 Nm slm Notice the expressive change from the bounding 
anapaests to the iambics m the seventh line 

8 /ennetf GI 

77 uh in'ta the mghif he looked for'th, Theie aie only tluee 
accents m this Ime , this change is common wheie the ihymcs 
are alternate as here, but the alternate Imes moie commonly 
answer to one anothei A solitai} line of thiee accents may be 
ibed to maik a pause m the sense 

So had he seen Cp i 28, note 2, and obseive the fitness of 
the companson in^the monk’s mouth (cp 7 and 14). 

9 77 ie darkenAroof Notice that the end of this line ihymes 
with Uie middle, 3 kd not with door m the fiist line, cp the 7lh 
and 5th lines of the last stanza aloof = at a distanc^ with 
‘darkened’ it seems to mean to the limit of their sight com- 
pare a descnption of an English mmstei, “ the style of exquisite 
lightness and heavenward aspiiation is engrafted on the okL 
forms of rest and solidity ; eveiy ingenious method is piactise^^ 
to lend a greatci appearance of altitude and distance by a mar- 
vellous combination of height and obscunty ” A foicst avenue 
is supposed to have given the idea of Gothic aichitecture 

fleur-de-lys^ Idy, the loyal flower of France , */is* m modern 
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Flench*, qunifC-feuiUe^ the heialdic device of foui leaves joined 
to foim a loimded cio^s 

aloof^ torbclh, G1 

10 scukJuon, G 1 

^hook to the cold mghl loind Touches of this kind make u« 
see the scene with the e>cs of the* monk and Dcloiame, and 
pi event the dcsciiption losing life and leality, and becoming o 
lecapitulation 

It IS worth while to compaie with this and the following 
stanza Byion’s dcsciiption of Lai a in his hall In both the 
aim IS to impicss by the solemn effect ot moonlight and Gothic 
aichitectuie combined — 

He turned within his sohtaiy hall, 

And his high shadow shot along the wall * 

Theie were the painted forms of other times, 

’T was all they left of vntues and of enmes 
Save vague tiadition, and the gloomy vaults 
That hid then dust, their foibles, and their iaults 
He wandering mused, and — as the moonbeams shone 
Through the dim lattice o’er the flooi of stone, 

And the high fretted loof and saints that theie 
O’er Gothic wmdows knelt in pictured prayer, — 

Reflected in fantastic figures giew 
Like life, but not like mortal life to view ” 

0 gallant cJmf of Otterhurne, Notice the dignity is im- 
paited to some of Scott’s veise by the use of such ‘sounding’ 
names: Compaie Dmxedm (i 7), and contrast ivith Todng (m 
27) **The famous and despeiate battle of Otteiburne was 
fought 15th August 138S, between Henry Bercy, called Hot- 
spui, and James Eail of Douglas . Peicy was made 

piisonei, and the Scots wW the day, deaily puichased by the 
death of the Eail of Douglas, who was slam in the action, 
and bulled at Meliosc, ‘ with his banner hanging over him 
SCOTI, 

daj k Kmghi of Liddesdale ‘ * William Douglas, who flouiishcd 
dui mg the leign of David II , and ivas so distinguished foi his 
valoiu that he was called the Flowei of Chivaiiy Neveithelcss 
he tarnished his lenown by the crael mmder of Ramsay Lari of 
Dalhousie, oiiginally his fiiend and biother m aims He suc- 
ceeded his victim, as SheiifF of Teviotdale, but was soon after 
slam by his own godson and chieftain William Earl of Douglas 
in revenge of Ramsay’s muider He was interred m Melrose 
with great pomp ” — Scon 

0 fading honours^ etc Compare Shu ley’s veises e— 

“ Some men with swoxds may reap the field, 

And plant fresh lauiels wheic they kill ; 

SCOTT— LAV, u. B 
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But tEeir strong nerves at last must yield. 

They tame but one another still : 

Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 

And must give up their murmiuing breath, 

Wheie they pale captives stoop to death. 

The gai lands wither on youi brow, 

Then boast no moie your mighty deeds ; 

Upon Death’s purple altar now 
See where the victoi -victim bleeds , 

Your heads must come 
To the pale tomb ; 

Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blossom in their dust” 

1 1 spelk Ol. 

triumphant^ ue, over Satan. For the power of the fallen 
samt, cp. i. 23 , li 15. 

12 Paymm^ Gl. 

13 Sir Michael Scott of Balwearie “flouiished dunng the 
thiiteenth century by a poetical anachronism he is here placed 
in a much later era. He wrote several treatises on natural 
philosophy, and hence passed among his contemporaues for a 
skilful ma^cian. Dempster (1627) tells us that he lemembers 
to have heard in his youth, that the magic books of Michael 
Scott were still m existence, but could not be opened without 
danger, on account of the fiends who weie thereby invoked.” — 
Scott. Dante places poor Michael Scott, along with other 
soicerers, in one of the lower circles of his Infeino The 
magician was often only the modem natural philosopher m 
embrjo ; but now we do honour to the professor who can 
make ice before our eyes m a led-hot basin. In those daik 
ages of fighting knights and supeistitious piiests, the Devil 
was the only bemg credited with domg his duty in exploiing 
the secrets of Nature. 

Salamanca^ s cave ** Spam, from the lehques doubtless of 
Arabian learning and supeistition, was accounted a* favourite 
residence of magicians. There weie public schools 

where magic was r^arly taught, at Toledo, Seville, and 
Salamanca In the latter city they were held in a deep 
cavern, the mouth of which was walled up by Isabella, wife 
of King F eidmand . In a 1 omantic history of Rodei ic, 

the last Gothic king of Spam, he is said to have entered one 

* He was physician and astrologer to the Emperor Frederick II , who 
died in 1250 Boccaao says, ** Not long since there was m this city (of 

Florence) a great master of necromancy cilled Michele Scotto, because 
he was of Scotland/* cp Otxljlt*s Dante, xx 115 
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of those enchanted caverns at Toledo It was situated beneath 
an ancient lower, and \\hen its non gates weie unfolded, theie 
rushed foith so dieadful a whulwmd that hitheito no one had 
daied to penetiate into its lecesses. , • Rodeiic, howevei, 
with great difficulty, reached a square hall, m the midst of 
which stood a colossal statue of biass, lepresenting a Saiacen, 
who dischaiged fuiious blows on all sides with a hloonsh mace, 
and seemed thus to excite the tempest which laged around 
Being conjiued by Rodenc, it ceased stiikmg till he lead on 
his light hand, ‘Wretched monaich, foi thy evil hast thou 
come hithei ' Rodenc caused the gates of the cavern to be 
locked and barricaded, but in the couise of the night the tower 
fell with a tiemendous noise, and under its rums concealed for 
evci the entiance to the mystic cavern The conquest of Spam 
by the Saracens and the death of Rodenc fulfilled the piophecy 
of the brazen statue.’* — Scott, 

Itstedf G 1 

hdls would nng. Scott tells another story that, when Michael 
was sent as ambassador to Pans to demand satisfaction for piracies, 
the king lefused, but the first stamp of the wizard’s hoise shook 
every steeple in Pans, and made all the bells iing , the second 
threw down three of the towers of the king’s p^ace, and the 
king was glad to give m before the third Compare this with 
the end of stanza 14. 

bridled the Tweed The ait of biidge-building in which the 
Romans excelled, seems to have been lost by the Celts and 
Saxons. Thus a great number of towns end in -ford, very few 
in -bridge, and these mostly aie on small streams Ponte-fract 
on the Aire maiks that they could not even repair the bridges, 
as Gates-head, % e ‘ load’s end,’ wheie was once the Pons .^hi 
ovei the Tyne Cp Tayloi, Words and Places, p 169* The 
connexion of cngmceiing with magic is shewn in the ‘Devil’s 
Bridge’ on the St Gothaid, etc, and the ‘Devil’s Dyke,’ or 
earthwoik defending East Anglia against Meicia 

the wofdi that deft “Michael Scott was once on a time 
much embarrassed by a spirit foi whom he was foiced to find 
constant employment Two of the tasks set are recorded in 
the text , the demon was at last conquered by being set to 
make ropes out of sea-sand,” — Scott What if the demon 
had found out that sand makes glass, and glass makes beautiful 
thieads, 

17 mtguettchahly. Eternal lamps like the secret of perpetual 
motion, and the philosopher’s stone, were among the cherished 
mysteries of natuial magic These lamps were supposed to be 
found burning in sepulclnes, one with a wick of asbestos in the 
tomb of Cicero’s daughter : so Scott is true to tiadition, but is 
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caieful to add the motive to suit the case, viz “to cliaso the 
spiiits*’ ^\lth which the magician had been too familial 

f/ie bloody aoss zoos tjated^ cp the end of i 22 

iS Obsene how the epithets bung out the idea of cfibit in 
the fiist part, and of the result m the second pait ol the stan/a , 
notice the contiast of coloui also in the last thiec lines. 

dmt^ G 1 

19 pamng^ sur-passmg, the simple foi the compound, cp. 
above on uilder^ Intiod (Etyniol ) v. u 

pahnei , amice, baldf ic, pilg) tm, fell, G 1 

20 We now see a new point m the desciiption of Dcloiamc^s 
boldness, 1 22 

had 7 ode Ridden, nd, and rode aie used as pait , the fiist 
being moie conect m grammai as in usage. 

21 speed thee what thou hast to do This is a good instance of 
the English reflexive or middle voice (i) ‘ Thee’ is not for the 
nominative ‘thou,’ but a dative case ‘foi thyself,’ the object 
being ‘ that, which ’ woids of motion were mostly icflexive 
in old Enghsh, geneialiy with dative, sometimes acc so in 
O. E. ‘I shalle ^ne spede ful hastely’ (A.S spMan, to go on), 
cp. ^ mount thee on me wiglitest steed,’ 1 22 , ‘ hie thee hence,’ 

1 23, so of verbs of rest, ‘then stayMzi?, fair, in Ravenscheuch ’ 
Cp. * stand thee close under that pent house,’ Much Ado, III 
111 no (2) Distinguish this from the use of tiansitive voibs 
with an acc , ‘he laid him down,* Rokeby, lu 8. The adjec- 
tive ‘seir is not added (except with *it’ as ‘oppose itself’), 
unless the meaning is emphatic ‘They knelt them down/ 
VI 29 ‘The monk retmnui him to Ins cell,’ ii. 23, ‘avoid 
thee, Fiend,* vi 32, Compare also ‘endeavoui ouisclves,’ 
Collect for second Sunday aftei Easter. 

22 all between Home aztd Hermitage, t e owry one on the 
Border, Home Castle being just south of Greenlaw in Beiwick- 
shire, and Heinutage Castle west of Roxburghslnre wx Liddes- 
dale. 

24 fitn, Gh 

25 Cartei^s fell on the Cheviots above Jedburgh. 

We seem to feel, as well as Deloiaine, the ‘chcciMlight’ 
and fieshness of the morning, after the night-watch by the 
wizard’s tomb Observe the change of metie to maik the 
change of subject, and also how all leads up to the last hue, 

26 Why’ does fair Mar'g’ret so early awake'? 

The metre shews. how ‘would’ is to be oronounced in the 
third Ime ^ ^ 

Compare for the effect of the quesUons, 1. 6. 

don, kirtle, GL 
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27 Compaie Byxon’s descriptij^Bf the meeting of Paiisina 
and Hugo — ifT 

But it IS not to list to the wateJ 
That Paiisma leaves her hall ; 

And it IS not to gaze on the heavenly light 
That the lady walks m the shadow of night ; 
i^e listens — ^but not for the nightingale, 
fThough her ear expects as soft a tale ; 

There glides a step thiough the foliage thick, 

And hei cheek grows pale and hei heart beats quick, - 
There whispeis a voice through the rustling leaves, 

\ And her blush letuins and her bosom heaves, — 

I A moment moie— and they shall meet — 

? ’Tis past — ^Iiei lover ’s at her feet 


29 fair dajfiLS . . you listen^ cp the first verse of Rosa- 
belle, VI. 23 

might the fmd he stayed [Analyse the constiuction ] 

*meen^feitd, G 1 

31 the Barones JDwa'if On the intioduction of tins bemg 
into the ‘Lay’ Jeffrey lemaiks, ‘^The page is a perpetual 
burden to the poet and to the reader, it is an undignified 
and impiobable fiction, which excites neither terioi, admiia- 
tion, nor astonishment, but needlessly debases the stiain of 
the whole work. He is not a ‘tiicksy spmt’ like Anel, with 
whom the imagination is iiiesistibly enamoured. He lathei 
appears to us to be an awkward sort of a mongrel between 
Puck and Caliban, • '* . limited m his powers to the in- 
^ diligence of petty malignity and the infliction of despicable in- 
juries Fames and devils, ghosts, angels and witches aic 
creatmcs with whom we aie all famihai ; but the stoiy of 
‘ Gilpin Iloinci ’ can ncvci have been bdicved out of the 
village whcic he is said to haie made Ins appeaiance, and has 
no claims upon the ciedulity of those who were not oiigmally of 
his acquaintance.” 

In answei to this nanow ciiticism (i) it may be said that the 
goblin stoiy, so fai fiom being an exciescence on the poem, 

. was leally the occasion of its bemg wiilten “The idea of the 
gobhn page is taken from a bemg called Gilpin Hoinei, who 
appeared and made some stay at a farm-house among the Border 
mountains. Many peisons of very good rank and considerable 
information are well known to repose absolute faidi m the tradi- 
tion ” — Scott. In fact it was the Countess of Dalkeith who 
suggested the story to Scott as the subject for a poem. (2) See 
Intioduction, vm-xi , foi a geneial defence of Scott’s concep- 
tion (3) Observe that Scott does not introduce the page till the 
leader has been prepaied foi wondcis by the thiiUing midnight 
scene at Meliose 
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hut rmdy tfode Cp ‘had t>od the palh^ (Byion) O E 
troden. [Analyse the constiiiction ] 
fade 01 rM is the oldest foim of the pretente ‘Raad’ is 
still used in the North 
32 htherhe^ an, G 1 

» 33 Biit the Ladye of Btanksome gathered a hand. This is 
again a genuine tiadition, cp on 1 10, obs The attack was 
made five yeais after Lord Waltei’s death 
Foi this attempt Lady Buccleuch and others of the clan weie 
indicted The bail of some was foifeited, some weie bound 
o-vei to keep the peace, otheis bound ovei to appear again 
These details aie in the law lecoids, so Scott makes even his 
legal studies supply material foi fiction to adoin 
Obseive the effect of this episode, which iliustiates (i) the 
poweis of the dwaif, one of the cential figuies of the poem , 
(2) leads by a neat tiansition to the similai intei position of the 
dwarf on this occasion , (3) gives an instance of the bitteiness of 
hatred against Cianstoun Cp 1 6 obs 
tryst, G1 

34 hgh,fly, stgh Obseive this rhymes m a tiiplet instead 
of a couplet It is awkwaid to bieak the sense m the middle of 
a couplet, so this is a usual way of continuing a sentence to 
another line. Such changes add to the vaiiety 

cushat dove, Gl* 

rode eastward Theiefore likely to meet any one who should 
come firom Meliose to Branksome 

35 Epilogue lengthened, observant, withaed, mtghty. Ob- 

serve how each of these epithets helps the sense A causal 
sentence with ‘since’ is concealed in page,’ and a 

concessive with ‘though’ in ‘swelled his old'simiZ ’ (17). 

The interlacmg of the Mmsticl with his poem is veiy skilful 
here The faint-heartedness of stanza 30, ‘ my veins arc cold, I 
may not, must not, smg of love,’ with the ‘ failing ’ of Ins voice, 
seems to bring the scene naturally to an end, while the poet has 
leaily chosen the bieak which at once divides the cantos equally, 
and lea-s es the audience most on the tiptoe of expectation 
A gohht ctofoned vnth fjizgkty foine Compaic Goethe’s little 
ballad, ‘Der Sanger/ which bungs out the sentiment about the 
gift of wine The tianslation may give the sense, though not 
the giace, of the oiigmal, foi those who cannot lead Geiman. 

He closed his eyes upon the scene, 

Then, rapt, he pouied his lay , 

Up looked each knight with kindled mien, 

Bent low each lady gay 
The k;mg, foi music touched his heart, 

In gueidon for the minstiel’s art 
Bade bung a golden necklet 
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“No meed for me that necklet’s gold, 

A meed foi kmgkts, su king, 

For knights, before whose glances bold 
Spears shiver m the nng , 

Oi well perchance its precious weight 
Would shine amid the golden height 
Thy chancellor must cany 

“ I sing as sings his wild- wood note 
The bird upon the bough , 

The song that swells from singer’s thioat 
Is gueidon all enow , 

Of boons aie thme, one boon be mme, 

A beaker of yom noblest wine 
In pmest gold be given 

The goblet giasped, he drains it deep, 

That diaught his heait uplifts, — 

“ Blest, blest by Heaven the lot ye leap, 

Who give nor giudge such gifts * 

In gleeful hour, O think of me, 

And thank the Giver of youi glee. 

As I thank thee for welcome 

blood of Veled scotched vine^ t e Malaga wine ripened by the 
sun of Southern Spam Observe the simple grandeui of the 
expression. 

Notice the appropnateness of the Minstrers pause at this 
point 

In this canto the action has advanced by Loid Cianstoun’s 
being brought to Branksome This seems little, but it must be 
remembeied that the whole action of the poem is comprised in 
three days and nights, and the second canto only takes us fiom 
the hist evening, "when Deloiame is sent off, to dawn the next 
day at tlie castle. 
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1 TFUTONIC WORDS— GRIMM'S LW. 

B efore dealing with denvations it is necessaiy thoioughly 
to master Gfmm's La^k) of the \aiiations of con>>onants, 
•when lepiesented m the thiee families of the Indo-Geimanic 
languages— 

(i) in Greek oi Latin (and Sansciit) 

{2) in Old Higli^ Geiman 

(3) in Low Geiman, Anglo-Saxon, English. 

Thus, if we take the three chaiactenstics of any of the tluee fiist 
conjtigations in Gieek, we find they go m a legiilai ciicle. 

Thus the lip-letters go m the senes t p (I>t^ 

So staiting from p we pass to b, and then to ph (f) 

Startmg fiom b we pass to ph, and then by beginning the 
senes again we come to p , 

Startmg from ph we begin again with p, and then pass on to b. 
This law applies m the same way to the teeth and throat lettexs 
(but not to the liquids 1, m, n, i, loi which cp. in n), 

The order in which they go is sharp, flat, aspiiaic, shaip, flat, 
etc. 


Sharps 



Aspwats^ 
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A Lip letters w jS 0 tt jS 




Greek Latin 

German 

English 

I 

p. k f. 

Ora sePtem 

sieBen 

3eVen 

2 

f) p. 

laBi 

achliFFian ® 

shP 

3 

f. p> i*. 

Fiater 

Piuoder 3 

Brother 

B 

Teeth -letteis, r 6 0 r 8 



r 

t, d, th. 

fiaTei 

pruoDer 

broTPIer 

2 

d, th, t. 

6i5w duo 

Zwei 4 

Two 

3 

th, t, d. 

Ovydry^p s 

Tool -ter 

Baughtei,^ 

C 

Thioal-letteis, k 7 % k 7 



T 

k, g, ch, 

{ KapBia Coida 

Herz ^ 

Heait 

1 

( oCulus 

auGe 

eGHe8(eYe), 

2 

g, ch, k. 

dpiiKTeiv mulGcie 

milCH 

niilK. 

3 

cli, k, g. 

tia(C)Ho.9 

traKan 

draG“ 


HiGfli Geini'in was spoken m the South or jFfzg/z-laxid** of Germany, 
especially in South-east, as Austria, Bavana, its aialects extending to Alsace 
and Switzerland Low German, on the northern shores or Zi>^<»-Knds, 
between the Rhine and Baltic, Through the influence of Luthei’s Bible, 
High German has become the literary language of Germany, but many low 
Geiman forms have been incorporated m it 

“ Modem German, schlupFen 

3 Modern German, h 7 tder, of which the B belongs to the Low German 
and the D to the High Geiman This assimilation to Low Geiman is the 
fill St gieat cause of inegulanty 

4 Zwei for thwei This TH is always represented in German by Z or S, 
(the German th bemg pronounced like our T) So Gk Ao.u^co Lat 
Bomare, Gei Zahmen, 3Eng Tame The scaraty of aspirated consonants 
IS the second meat cause of u regularity, 

5 This TH. IS icprescntt‘d in Latin by F Gk 0 ^,f, Lat Fera, O H Ger 
Tior, Eng Beer The Mod Gei word is spelt THiei, but pronounced 1 icr 

6 Observe that the gutturals in daughter, etc , do not change according to 
the law here two ^rmciples of inegulanty come m (i) that the law can 
only sliitth be applied to tlic beginnings ol woids, and (a) that consonanis, 
when combined, hwe a tendency to preserve one anothei front chingc 
Thus sp, st sc, would remain unshangca even at the beginning of woicls and 
somcLiiues even fl and Ir seem to pass unchanged from High to Low Oerman— 
so licie the t may have picservcd tne gh unchanged fiom au original dhugh- 
atu 'I he Icelandic * dottu ' is spdt as ours is pionounccd, wiUioui gh 

7 Herz ought to be Gerz, but H often lepresents the hard G and CH in 
both High and Low Geiman 

8 Eage or eghe is Old English for eye, see 7, 

^ The stem appears in pen trach-si, tra\i 

Modern Geiman traGen has the G of the low German form, see ^ 

The dost, connection of these three gioups of letters is shewn in Welsh, 
which ilteis sharp, flat, oi aspirate consonants to suit those of the preceding 
word , thus Fen is * head * but dy ^en, * thy head ,* fy ?«^cn, * my head? 
ei ///cn, * her head so Thd, * father,* changes to ^ad, ?«^ad, ^/md Cor, 
‘kinsman,* to gar, c//ar 

iVjS’— Other examples will be found in Abbott’s English Lessons, p 44 
R Moins’s English Accidence, p 13, Donaldson’s New Ciat^lus, p 185, 
Max Mhllcr, second sen es, chiptcrv 

0/k — In refeieuce to Latin it must be lemembered that 
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Grimm’s Law only applies to woids of kindred meaning coming 
to us fiom Anglo-Saxon, and not to Latin woids coming to us 
from Noiman, like benison fiom benedicho, noi of couise to words 
borrowed straight from the Greek, like dt ama 

NcU — ^Words. which fall under Gnmm's lau are noi dot wed from one 
another, hut connected as being derived from the same souice thus, as Max 
Muller says, they are brotJms and stsie^ r, not parents and childien 


II LATIN WORDS—CONTRACIION . 

French, like Italian and Spanish, being a Romance language 
{le of a Roman-ized country), takes woids stiaight fiom the 
Latm, contiacting their syDables, but not neccssaiily changing 
the consonants So French delat, whence our English dday^ fiom 
Lat dilatdre^^ whence also oui English dilato} y Popiilai words 
that come fiom the Latin through Fiench, suffei coni R action 
from the disappeaiance of the unaccented syllables The vowel 
next before the accented syllable geneially disappeais, and so 
does the middle consonant This conti action distinguishes the 
popular words that come down the mam stieam of Fiench fiom 
the learned words, vhich aie formed diiectly from the Latin 
Thus blame comes through French hldme^ but blasphemy \% foimed 
directly fiom the Church-Latin bldsphemum So hostel or hbtel 
IS the popular form, and hospital the learned form of the Latin 
hospmle, so dotibt^ with indubitable^ from dubitdre, and pi'iest^ 
uuth Presbyterian^ fiom Giaeco-Latm presbyter ® The one set 
betray their Latm origin at a glance, the others have been 
squeezed into real Fiench words, their weakei syllables having 
been compressed by a long course of rapid utleiance. To use 
Home Tooke’s expression, ‘‘letters, like soldiers, are apt to 
deseit or drop off m a long maich 

Ohs — Deiivations which end with the Law Latm of the Middle 
Ages are to be distrusted . foi Low Latin words, when they are 
not merely coiiupted foims of classical Latm, aie nothing but the 
native Celtic or Gterman woids in a Latin dress The Fiench 
01 Fiankish languageis “full of Teutonic woids, more oi less 
Romanized to suit the pionunciation of the Roman inhabitants 
of Gaul Thus fief appeals m Low Latin as feudum, but it is 
leally a Teutonic woid , cp undei Jeudal 


III WORD-BUILDING TEUTONIC AND ROMANCE. 

Thus the English language is mainly foimed of two elements ,5 

* 1 . ^ ^ frequentative from Lat diiferre Observe 

tMt the Romance words come from a debased or vulgar Latm, and not from 
^2 forms , thus cheval fiom cahallus^ and not from eaitus 

45 — fr excellent lists m Abbott’s Englii Lessons, pp 

3 Cp Trench, Words, p id/ 

4 Max Muller, cp R Moms, Enc Acad p as 6 

5 Besides there i«5 (3) a Celtic element, from which we get glen, crag, 
havoc, bard, claymore, plaid, pony, whisky, etc , and ( 4 ) a ScandmaviSi 
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the Teutonic, which weinheiitfiom the Saxons, and the Romance 
01 Latin element, which came fiom oiu Norman conquerors ^ 

I Each of these elements has its own ways of word -building ; 
whether by paiticles, prepositions, etc , which they prefix, or by 
suffixes to put at the end of roots. 

Thus Teutonic a (an) in a-way, anon, amatn. ® 

be {py) ^^"hest, be-s/irew^ and cp note on be^ 
dazzle, vi 25, and ^-times, v 10. 
for^ intensive, ^;'-lom, cp, lorn* 

/ore, /ore'-hodQf etc. 
nn, 2i!«-toward, un-eaihe. 

Romance Piefixes — 

(a) The Latin piepositions, as amb cp amice, contia cp 
counter, inter empnze, per cp pilgrim, (b) also mi\ 
fiom minus cp w/j-prize ^ as m le-^cieant, 

bene in bemson, and male in malison 
Teutonic Suffixes — 
y, O E ig, busy, ful as hope-ful 
l-wg, diminutive, as daihng 
le 01 er, as lither* 
less (loose from), homeless 
ly (like), lovely 
some, blithesome 
dom, thanedom , 'ai d, wizard, 
ship (shape), landscape. 

Romance Suffixes — 

•y, 'Bi,,ie Lat. la 01 lumj •ion, -fnony, •our {-or) 
•ous, Lat. -osus , -toe, Lat 

•ary, Lat. -anus , also •ler, bandJter, -eer in nackbutieei ; 

•ertcs palmer, sqinre, O.F. €squte}% carees*^ •a?", scapular 
•al, Lat -alls, aventayle 

•an, Lat -miHS, pagan. ^ - 

Obs,'—The natuie of the suffix or piefix is a guide to the origin 
of the wold, but not an infallible one, because woid-building went 
on aftei the two elements had so blended, that some^ of then 
particles became thoioughly English, and weie used mdiffeiently 
aftei any lOot that was ically natmalized Such words aie called 
hybrids, Teutonic woicls which ha\e come to us thiough Low 
Latin and Fiench aienot pioperly to be classed undei this head 

^^2 "^any changes of consonants aie common to both elements— r 
S into R, as fioien foi fiosen, cp lorn 
R into L, as colonel (pi on kurnel), Span coronel 
M into N, as ant foi emmet, lansom foi ledemption 


element, whence bull, dairy, sledge, fellow (cp feudal), stag, tarn, fell 
Inll, cp Gloss ), so call, though countess n. from Latin 
^ Cp, Notes on Introd 10 Canto I 


Woids in italics will be found in tho Glossal y 
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IV, DOUBLE FORMS 

The nchness of the English language is due m gieat measiue 
to the presence of the hvo elements, as m ‘ love ’ and ‘ alTecUon,’ 
* house’ and ‘mansion,’ ‘leadable’ and ‘legible’ It is also 
partly due to the gieat vanety of eaily spelling, as m stave and 
‘ staff,’ and ‘trust/ ‘metal’ and ‘mettle,’ ‘bite’ and ‘bit,’ 
‘borne’ and ‘bom,’ ‘feat’ and ‘fact,’ aisle ‘axle ’ 


V. MISTAKEN DERIVATION CORRUPTION. 

Since the changes of language depend on populai use, the hey 
to them will be found m popular instincts One of these is to 
icsolveallunfamiliai combinations of syllables into faniiliai ones 
Thus ‘wise-acie’ has arisen from ‘weis-sagei’ (cp w/sa/il) 
Such changes are especially common when the new foim turns 
what appears an unmeaning combination into one that appeals 
significant Thus, a sailing-boat called by the Gieek name of 
Pteroessa, ‘ the Winged,’ was speedily conveited into the ‘ Tear- 
ing Plissei,’ So the ‘ George Canning ’ inn has aheady passed 
into the ‘ Geoige and Cannon ‘ counter-dance ’ (face to face 
dance), into ‘ country-dance ’ Similar changes, aftei a more 
learned fashion, have been made by mistaken etymologists 
1 hus ‘posthumous’ owes its h to the notion that instead of being 
a siipeilative of ‘posterus,’ it has something to do with ‘post 
humum ’ ^ (aftei the father is laid in the giound) In such cases 
the meaning of woids has become giadually assimilated to the 
mistaken deuvation. Cp undei roundclajf, and also vtlde, 
wanson, and merry^men* 


VI. MODIFICATION OF MEANING 
'Especially i. specializing count, a companion of king, from 
companion geneially;/<7^iffiom maker (7ro49?ri}$), 
sodeef,fLom ‘wild beast’ geneialty, Gcim, 

Lat >4?, Gk ’ 

2 . geneiolizmg, less commonly but especially fiom 
outwaid and visible to inwaid and mental, as 
the English idea^ meaning a notion oi opinion 
of the mind, from the Gieek Wia, llic foma oi 
appeaiance of a thmg, often an actual metaphoi 
IS involved, as m to comprehend with the inmcl, 
which fiist meant to giasp with the hands , so 
spintml means ‘like breath,’ and thengeneialh 
‘as mvisible and intangible as bieath is^’ 


% P 'God encom- 

mto the ‘ Cat f»d<4hs’ 


deteiioiated, as 4 so prestnily Ins, from 

general unpunctuahty, come to mean * mt at the present moment * Com- 


pare Amn 



ETYMOLOGY 


The KfLienccs in the Glo<;sary to Tempest, Much Ado, Cmiolauus, As 
You Like It, Macbeth, and Hamlet, aie to Notes in ‘ Rugby EaiLion / 
Ri\ ingtoiis 


A S — Anglo-S i\on O F — O^d French 

O H G —Old High German O E —Old English 

Et>m — Etymology, see above F Q —Spencer’s Faeiy Queen 

the following books have been refeiied to in the Glossary, under their 
initials — 


D — Die/, Etymologischcs Woiteibuch dor Ronianibchen Spiachen 
J — \MiL.sON, Scottish Dictionary 
M — R hloRRis, English Accidence 
N — Narls, Glossary 


Sc — ScHEirR, Dictionnaue d’Etymologie Francaisc 
— Isaac Tavlor, Woids and Places 

V —ViorussoN, Icelandic Dictionary (an iiualuable work in course of 
public ition by the Clarendon Press) 

W — Wfdgwood, Dictionaiy of English Etj niologj 
JV B — The Editor has also to acknowledge his obligations to CtiRTus, 
Giund/uge dcr Giiccliischcn Etymologic, which lias Seen constantly con- 
sulted, hlArTZNER, Enghsche Giammatil , Trench, Woids, and English 
Past and Picsent Occasional reftiuice has been made to Blrouy, 
Brachei, and Littre Professor Payne has kiiidly given many valuable 
suggestions 



GLOSSARY TO CANTO II 

[JVards vifach have occurred a previous Canio vetll he found m 
ike Glossaty io that Canto ] 

aisle, 11 9, wing of a church Lat axilla^ ala, Fr mle^ wing, 
0 H G ahsala^^ng axle Etym vi i 
aloof, n 9, i8, 0 . E a 4 ujfe^ on the luff oi windwaid side 
of a vessel ; hence ‘ out of leach ’ (so Wedgwood and Mat/nei , 
Johnson took it from ‘all off') Scott uses it as almost equiva- 
lent to adoft, which is a (on) loft, cp G. hifi, air, and Eng 
loft (of a bam) 

amice, n 19, a square linen cloth that a Catholic priest ties 
about his neck, hanging down behind, Lat amictus^ fiom amicw, 
to throw aiound, from amh- {&fi<pL) and jaao Etym vx r 

an, 11 32, * if.' It is really the same word as audf and was 
so spelt in Early English, ‘ and might kiss the king aud (if) 
she would,' Piers Ploughman, p 36. ‘ The peacock, aud men 
pursue him, may not Sy high,' ib p 242 • ‘ but and she have 
children, they let her live ’ The second instance shews the foice 
of and is to umte the two clauses, so that they stand or fall 
together, which is just what ‘if' does The conditional sense 
was expressed not by the and, but by the subjunctive mood; 
when the distinction of moods was lost, zf was added to and 
QT an, cp. Shakes. Gram § 101-105, and Matzner, p 415 Cp 
‘ Bat and if that evil servant say in his heart,’ etc., and foi the 
spelling, ‘We steal by Ime and level and 't like yom giace,’ 
Temp IV i 239 (foho), and note m Rugby ed. [The Icel 
enda is regularly used with subj foi ‘and if' m legal phrases like 
‘if (ef) a suit he, and he name a proxy, then,' etc. ? it is also 
used for ‘even if,* 01 ‘even']* 
arch, n 32, cp irk Canto iv Glossary, 
atone, n 5, ^XoaUone,^ te ‘set at one,* ‘reconcile,’ then 
‘ suffer what is necessaiy foi reconciliation ' Cp, Acts vii. 26, 
‘would have je? them at one again,' cp As You Like It, v iv 
72, Coriol IV VI n6 

aventayle, n 3, visor of helmet; as vm^re is what is seen 
through, so this is what you breathe through Lat. ventus, ventilo; 
Fr ventad, ‘air-hole,’ Fr eventail, ‘fan,^ Ital. veniagha, ‘visor ’ 
So Spenser, F. Q. ni. 41, ^vented up herumbiiere,' te raised 
her visor So ibid 24, ‘Through whose bright c^tf«Az;i//<?hftcd 
up on high, his manly face . . . looked foith.^ The derivation 
from avant-oeil is ingenious but untrue. Cp on ventages (of a 
pipe), Hamlet, iii u. 373 

* Cp Vire XI so (Conmgrton), “fors et vota facU,” lit ‘there w a 
chance and (z e ikat) he is paying vows/ so Georg 11 80, “neu longum 
tempus et exut arbos/’ ‘there is no long time and (before-that) it 
shoots up These are rehes of the tune when and did univeisal duty in 
connecting sentences together. For similar instances m Greek, sec Jelf, § ysz. 
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baldnc, u. 19 ‘ With a wiought Spanish haldnc bound ' 

Cp F Q. 'vu 29, 

Athwart his brest a hauldrtck brave he ware, 

That shind, like twinkling stars, with stones most pretious rare ” 
A belt worn transversely also m sixteenth centuiy for jewelled 
ornament worn round neck. In P' Q v ll, the signs of zodiac 
aie called ‘heaven’s bright shining haudncke^ O H G 
baldench^ probably dim of belt Cp Lat. balfats. It budnere, 

‘ a girdle ’ ‘ Balteus’ was an importation in Latin, and does not 
follow Gnmm’s Law. 

burn, 11. 33, a stream* G hrunnen^ Gi. ^peap or tppmr^ ‘a 
well,’ and Lat font- fund-o The full form is Icel brtmnr 
(ong brudnr) V (Curtius oddly thinks it has to do with ^eF-w 
‘ to poui ’) Etym i 

corbel, 11 9, basket-like projection from which an arch springs 
in a wall. Fr corhetlle, G. korb, Lat. corins, all meaning 
‘basket’ Fiom the kmdied Lat corbtia^ a ship of burden, 
comes corvette 

cowl, 11. 18, monk’s hood, Lat cuculltis ; O. F cuoule 
Etym. II 

cresset, 11 26, lantern on a pole , propeily a hollow pan filled 
with oil or combustibles • cruse (of oil), cruet, crock, crockery, 
crucible (?) G. kntg^ ‘a jug * W. (Others Fr cracJte^ ‘grease,’ 
Sch.) 

dne, or diee, 11 5, *xn penance dne,’ t e» to endure, ‘to hold 
out;’ so in Chevy Chase, 

“ There was never a man one foot? would flee, but still m stoui 
did stand 

Heaving on each other while they might dre^ with many a 
baleful bland.” 

So in Bums, *to dree one’s wend* (fate) is to ‘suffer penance,’ 
and m Chaucei, * The longe night this wondious, sight I drye^ 
ue endure A. S dreog-an, ‘suflei ’ So adj drejch, dreegk^ 
tedious, to dratc/i^ ‘to linger.’ [Supposed to be akin to A. S 
drag^en; G. irage^t , Eng drag, Lat. trakere (moras), but the 
roots seem different ] Cp Icel dryg;a, commit a sm , W^elsh, 
drwg^ evil 

fain, 11. 24, glad Cp “he was fain to eat of the husks,” 
Luke XV* 16. So K Lear iv. vii 38 A S fcegen Icel 
fagm^ to rejoice, fegtnn^ glad. Wedgwood compares Eng 
fammy * to seem glad ’ 

fell, 11. 19, adj. ciuel, fierce. This is the same woid as felon, so 
“ The fiUoun storms of ne ’gan hyr to shake ” 

So ‘no beast so felon [is] ’ (The old derivation fiom Lat fel^ 
gall, is given up ) Wedgwood suggests a Celtic xoot^^gmaU, 
hieA, fecdlan^ tiaitor, Isnt not ‘the man who fells or mys?’ 
cp O. H G. fillOi ‘executioner,’ and Law Latin, *‘felodesi,^ 
‘ self-mmderer,’ 
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JK 

0mdeis,% 6, oi fleudc^s^ Scotch foi ‘ ^plhitas^^ foimcd fiom 
* to split / so used for simll pieces Ob’jtnc how the 

‘p’ changes into H’ as soon as the pi otect mg ‘s’ is gone 
Etym I noted 

1/ flout, 11 I, ‘to mock,’ Scotch ‘flyte,’ to scold J 
jennet, u 8, oi gemt, a small Spanish lioise Sj-* a 

light horseman of the Beiber tube of Zcncta^ employed by the 
Moorish Sultans of Gianada W So^c7W, Otli i i 114 
list, 11 13, ongmally impel sonal as ‘him UsM^^ t c it 
him,’ (so ‘if you please’ is ‘if it please you,’ cp methmks, 
Canto III Glossaty), then peisonal, as v 4, to uish foi, desiie 
Eng ht^t^ hstdm, Spenser’s ‘ without pleasme mu 01k.’ 
Cp lust-y^ ‘meiiy/ G W 

litherlie, 11 32, ‘^vaspish, aich, and j e loose, dis- 

ordeily , Uther^ ‘idle,’ as inMiuoi foi Magistiatcs, “m his feats 
not lithei,” t e not inactive in action So ‘ love bieeds numbness 
or lythmms or languishing m my joints ’ — (Lily, Endymion ) 
Laherlt^ in Scotch is adv ‘ lazily , ’ lither and hdder, ‘ idle ’ 
So Icelandic, lah ; Eng laie, lazy 
palmer, 11. 19, pilgiims or crusadeis, when they came to 
Joidan, earned a palm m then hand and a cioss on then bieast 
Pay mm, u 12, pagan, heathen, Saiacen Lat. pag?(<f, a 
village, pagam^ villageis, who, like the ‘heathen,’ oi wild 
dwellers on the ‘ heaths,’ adheied to the old supeistitions long 
aftei the moie educated inhabitants of the towns had been Chixs- 
tianized Cp Tiench on Words, p, 100 Etym vi 
pen, 11 5, * to confine ’ Cp Sheep-/^;?, pounds and mill- 
pond^ w Inch is dammed up W 
scutcheon, ii 10, 01 escutcheon, the shield on which the coat 
of aims IS diawn 0 F escitseon^ Fi icusso^i, ku, a bucklci , 
Lat scutum, Gr o-kutos, hide Cp also Lai cut/s, G haul, 
Eng hide, skin 

tryst, II 33, or In^l, an appointed meeting at a Oysl/u^^- 
place, sono keep liyst, bicak t?y\t The Scotch Oaisl js> used 
loi both iM'st and tryst Eng tiust, true, tiuth, tioLh, G 
tfauen Cp Etym iv 
ween, 11 29, G •uahnen, ‘ to imagine ’ 
wizard, 11 19, the man 01 enchantei (Cp G vtets-sagei, 
a wise-man 01 piopliet, whence oui malformation mse-acre, cp 
Etym V , so the teimmation in weis^ager had nothing to da with 
sageti, to say) The woid is spelt wisard m Spenser, F Q n 
53 ? With the termination -aid it is like Gk a-otpior'^s, as com- 
paied with <ro(p 6 s (Milton uses it of the Magi In Italian it 
becomes guiscaid, (O F gmscait), so Robert and Roger Gnis- 
caid, the Norman conqueiois of Sicily, were simply Roger and 
Robert, the wizards 01 the wise Cp Kitchin, Spenser 11 ) 

^ Nnres identifies vvith lithe, supple, ^fielding, but suxely hike gof-s 
with lithesome, lissome, and old Eog. liih, a joint, G ghed 
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I. 

A nd said I that my limbs were old, 

And said I that my blood was cold, 

And that my kindly file was fled, 

And my poor wither’d heait was dead, 

And that I might not sing of love ?— 

How could I, to the dearest theme 
That ever warm’d a mmstiel’s dream. 

So foul, so false a lecicant prove ! 

How could I name love’s very name, 

Nor wake my heart to notes of flame I 

II 

|/In peace, Love tunes the shepherd’s leed ; 
f In war, he mounts the warrior’s steed , 

’ In halls, in gay attire is seen ; 

In hamlets, dances on the green. 

' Love niles the couit, the camp, the grove, 

I And men below, and saints above ; 

/ For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 

in. 

So thought Lord Cranstoun, as I ween, 

While, pondering deep the tender scene, 

He rode through Bianksome’s hawthorn gicen. 
But the page shouted wild and shrill, 

And scarce his helmet could he don. 
When downward from the shady hill 
A stately knight came pricking on. 

That wan 101 ’s steed, so dapple-grey, 

Was dark with sweat, and splashed with clay ; 

His aimoui red with many a stain * 

He seem’d m such a v eary plight, 

As if he liad ridden the live-long night ; 

Foi It was William of Deloraine. 

SCOTT,— n. C 
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IV 

But no whit weary did he seem, 

When, dancing m the sunny beam, 

He mark’d the ciane on the Baron’s crest j 
For his ready speai was in his rest 
Few wexe the words, and stern and high, 

That maiked the foemen^s feudal hate , 

Foi question fierce, and pioud reply, 

GvLve signal soon of due debate 
Their very courseis seem’d to know 
That each was other’s moilal foe, 40 

And snorted fiie, when wheel’d around 
To give each knight his vantage-giound 

V. 

Ill lapid round the Baion bent ; 

He sigh’d a sigh, and pray’d a prayer ; 

The piayer was to his pation saint, 

The sigh was to his ladye fair. 

Stout Deloraine nor sighed nor pray’d, 

Nor saint, nor ladye, call’d to aid , 

But he stoop’d his head, and couch’d liis sprar, 

^nd spun’d his steed to full career, 50 

The meeting of these champions proud 
Seem’d like the bursting thunder-cloud. 

VI 

Stein was the dmt the Borderer lent I 
The stately Baion backwaids bent ; 

Bent backwaids to his horse’s tail, 

And his plumes went scattenng on the gale : 

The tough ash speai, so stout and true, 

Into a thousand flmdeis flew 
But Cranstoun’s lance, of more avail, 

Pieiced thiough, like silk, the Boidcrcr’s mail ; 60 

Through shield, and jack, and acton , past, 

Deep m his bosom bioke at last — 

Still sate the wanior, saddle-fast, 

Till, stumbling m the moital shock, 

Down went the steed, the gnthmg broke, 

Hurl’d on a heap lay man and horse 
The Baion onward pass’d his course ; 

Nor knew — so giddy roll’d his biain — 

His foe lay stretched upon the plain. 
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VIX 

But when he lein'd his courser lound, 

And saw his foeman on the ground 
Lie senseless as the bloody cjay, 

He bade his page to stanch the wound. 

And there beside the wanior stay, 

And tend him in his doubtful state, 

And lead him to Branksome castle gate . 

His noble mind was inly moved 
Foi the kinsman of the maid he loved 
This shalt thou do without delay ; 

No longei heie myself may slay , 

Unless the swifter I speed away, 

Shoit shiift will be at my dying day” 

VIII 

Away m speed Lord Cranstoun rode ; 

The Goblm-Page behind abode , 

His lord's command he ne'er withstood, 
Though small his pleasuie to do good. 

As the corslet off he took, 

The Dwarf espied the Mighty Book ^ 

Much he marvell'd a knight of piide, 

Like a book-bosom’d priest should iidc • 

He thought not to seaich or stanch the wound, 
Until the secret he had found 

IX 

The iron band, the iion clasp, 

Resisted long the elfin grasp ; 

For when the first he had undone, 

It closed as he the next begun 
Those iron clasps, that non band, 

Would not yield to unchi isten’d hand 
Till he smear'd the co-ver o'er 
With the Boiderei’s cuidlcd goie ; 

A moment then the volume spread, 

And one shoit spell therein he read, 

It had much of glamour might, 

Could make a ladye seem a knight ; 

The cobwebs on a dungeon wall 
Seem tapestry in lordly hall , 

A nut-shell seem^a gilded baige, 

A sheelmg seem a palace large, 
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And } outh seem age, and age seem youth — 

Ali was delusion, nought was tiuth. 

X 

He had not read anothci spell, 

When on hib cheek a buffet fell, 

So fierce, it stictchM him on the plain, 

Beside the wounded Dcloiaine 
Fiom the giound he lose dismavM, 

And shook his huge and matted’ head ; 

One woid he muttei’d, and no nioie, 

“Man ul age, thou smitest soic 

No moie the Elfin Fage diust tiy 

Into the wondious Book to piy 

The clasps, though smear'd with Chustian goro, 

Shut fastei than they wcie befoic 

He hid It underneath his cloak — 

Now, if you ask who gave the stioke, 

I cannot tell, so mote I thrive, 

It v^as not given by man alive. 

XI. 

Unwillingly himself he address'd 
To do his master's high behest : 

He lifted up the living coise, 

And laid it on the weary horse • 

He led him mto Bianksome Hall, 

Before the beaids of the warders all 5 
And each did aftei swear and say, 

There only pass'd a wain of hay 
He took him to Loid David's tower, 

Even to the Ladye's scciet bowei , 

And but that stiongci spells wore spread, 

And the dooi might not be opened, 

He had laid him on hex very bed. 

Whatever he did of giamarye, 

Was always done maliciously, 

He flung the wan 101 on the giound, 

And the blood well'd ficshly from the woun’^. 

xn 

As he repass'd the outer coint, 

He spied the fan young child at sport-. 

He thought to tram him to the wood ; 
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For, at a word, bo it undei stood, 

He was always for ill, and never for good. 

Seem'd to the boy some comiade gay 

Led him forth to the woods to play , 150 

On the diawbiidge the warders stout 

Saw a teniei and luicher passing out 

XIII 

He led the boy o’er bank and fell, 

Until they came to a woodland brook , 

The 1 tinning stieam dissolved the spell, 

And his own elvish shape he took 
Could he have had his plcasuie \ilde. 

He had ciippled the joints of the noble child , 

Oi, with his fingers long and lean. 

Had strangled him m fiendish spleen: ^ 160 

But his awful mother he had in dread, 

And also his power was limited , 

So he but scowl'd on the startled child. 

And darted through the foiest wild ; 

The woodland brook he bounding cross'd, 

And laugh'd, and shouted, Lost * lost I lost 

XIV. 

Full soie amaz'd at the wondious change, 

And frighten'd as a child might be, 

At the wild yell and visage stiange, 

And the daik woids of giamarye, 170 

The child amidst the forest bower, 

Stood rooted like a lily floivci , 

And when at length, with trembling pace, 

He sought to find wheie Bianksome lay, 

He fear'd to see that grisly face, 

Glaie fiom some thicket on his way. 

Thus, stalling oft, he jouiney'd on, 

And deeper in the wood is gone, — 

For aye the moie he sought his way, 

The further still he went astray, — I So 

Until he heaid the mountains round 
Rmg to the baying of a hound 

XV 

And haik * and hark > the deep-mouth'd baik 
Comes nighei still, and nigher 
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Bursts on the path a dark blood-hound, 

His tawny muzzle track’d the ground, 

And his led eye shot fire. 

Soon as the wdder’d child saw he, 

He flew at him right funoushe 
I ween you would have seen with joy 
' The bearing of the gallant boy, 

When, woithy of his noble sue, 

His \!iet cheek glow’d ’twixt feai and iie 1 
He faced the blood-hound manfully, 

And held his little bat on high , 

So fierce he stiuck, the dog, afiaid, 

At cautious distance hoarsely bay’d, 

But still m act to spnng, 

When dash’d an archer thiough the glade, 
And when he saw the hound was stay’d, 

He diew Ins tough bow-string, 

But a rough voice cried, Shoot not, hoy ! 
Hoi shoot not, Edward— ’Tis a boy 1” 

XVI. 

The speaker issued fiom the wood, 

And check’d his fellow’s surly mood. 

And quell’d the ban-dog’s ire 
He was an English yeoman good. 

And bom m Lancashire 
Well could he hit a fallow-deer 
Five hundred feet him fro ; 

With hand more true, and eye moic clcai, 
No archer bended bow 
His coal-black hair, shorn lound and close, 
Set off his sun-bum’d face 
Old England’s sign, St George’s cross, 

His bairet-cap did grace, 

His bugle-hom hung by his side, 

All in a wolf-skm baldric tied ; 

And his short falchion, shaip and deal, 
Had pierced the throat of many a deer. 

xvii. 

His kirtle, made of forest green, 

Reach’d scantily to his knee , 

And, at his belt, of airows keen 
A furbish’d sheaf bore he , 
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His buckler scaice m breadth a span, 

No larger fence had he , 

He never counted him a man, 

Would strike below the knee • 

His slacken’d bow was in his hand, 

And the leash, that was his blood-hound’s band 230 

XVIII. 

He would not do the fair child haim, 

But held him with his poweiful aim, 

That he might neither fight nor flee; 

For when the Red-Cross spi6d he, 

The boy stiove long and violently 
‘‘ Now by St, George,” the aicher cnes, 

Edwaid, mcthinks we have a prize ‘ 

This boy’s fair face, and com age free, 

Show he IS come of high dcgiee.”— 

XIX. 

Yes 1 I am come of high degree, 240 

For I am the heir of bold Buccleuch; 

And, if thou dost not set me free, 

False Southron, thou shalt dearly rue ’ 

For Walter of Harden shall come with speed. 

And WiEiam of Deloiaine, good at need, 

And every Scott, fiom Esk to Tweed; 

And if thou dost not let me go, 

Despite thy arrows, and thy bow, 

I’E have thee bang’d to feed the crow 1” — 

XX. 

^^Giamercy, for thy good-wiU, fair boy ^ 250 

My mmd was never set so high ; 

But if thou art chief of such a clan, 

And ait the son of such a man, 

And ever comest to thy command, 

Our wardens had need to keep good order; 

My bow of yew to a hazel wand, 

Thou’lt make them work upon the Bolder. 
Meantime be pleased to come with me, 

For good Lord Da ere shalt thou see, 

I think our woik is well begun, 260 

When wc have taken thy fathei s son ” 
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XXI. 

Although the child was led away, 

In Bianksome still he seemed to stay, 

For so the Dwaif his part did play, 

And, in the shape of that young boy, 

He wrought the castle much annoy. 

The comiades of the young Buccleuch 
He pinched, and beat, and ovei threw; 

Nay, some of them he wellnigh slew. 

He toie Dame Maudlin’s silken tire, 270 

And as Sym Hall stood by the fire, 

He lighted the match of his bandelier, 

And wofully scoicli’d the hackbuteer. 

It may be hardly thought or said, 

The mischief that the urchin made. 

Till many of the castle guess’d. 

That the young Baron was possess’d ^ 

XXII 

Well I ween the charm he held 

The noble Ladye had soon dispell’d i 

But she was deeply busied then 2S0 

To tend the wounded Deloraine. 

Much she wonder’d to find him he, 

On the stone threshold stretch’d along ; 

She thought some spint of the sky 
Had done the bold moss«tioopei wrong, 

Because, despite her precept dread. 

Perchance he in the Book had read ; 

But the bioken lance m his bosom stood, 

And It was earthly steel and wood. 

XXIIL 

She drew the splinter from the wound, 290 

And with a charm she stanch’d the blood, 

She bade the gash be cleansed and bound . 

No longer by his couch she stood , 

But she has ta’en the broken lance, 

And wash’d it fiom the clotted gore, 

And salved the splinter o’er and o’er. 

William of Ddoraine, in trance, 

Whene’er she turned it lound and round, 

Twisted as if she gall’d his wound 
Then to her maidens she did say, . 300 
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That he should be whole man and sound, 

Within the course of a night and daasss 
Full long she toiVd; for she did rue 
Mishap to fiiend so stout and true 

XXIV. 

So pass’d the day— the evening fell, 

’Twas near the time of cm few bell , 

The an was mild, the wind was calm, 

The sticam was smooth, the dew was balm, 

E cn the lude watchman, on the towei, 

Enjoy’d and blcss’d the lovelv hour 310 

Fai raoie fair Maigaiet loved and bless d 
The hour of silence and of rest. 

On the high turret sitting lone, 

She waked at times the lute’s soft tone; 

Touch’d a wild note, and all between 
Thought of the bower of hawthorns gieen. 

Her golden haii sti earn’d free from band. 

Her fair cheek rested on her hand, 

Her blue eyes sought the west afar, 

For lovers love the western star. 320 

XXV. 

Is yon the star, o’er Penchryst Pen, 

That rises slowly to her ken, 

And, spreading bioad its wavering light, 

Shakes Its loose tresses on the night? 

Is yon red glaic the western star? — 

Oh f ’tis the beacon-blaze of war ’ 

Scaice could she draw her tighten’d breath. 

For well she knew the fire of death 1 

XXVI. 

The Warder view’d it blazing stiong, 

And blew his war-note loud andjong, 330 

Till, at the high and haughty sound, 

Rock, wood, and river rung around. 

The blast alarm’d the festal hall, 

And startled foith the warriois all, 

Far, downward, m the castle yard, 

Full many a torch and cresset glaied; 

And helms and plumes, confusedly toss’d, 

Were m the blaze half-seen, half-lost , 
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And spears in wild disorder shook, 

Like reeds beside a frozen brook. 

XXVII. 

The Seneschal, whose silver hair 
Was reddenM by the torches^ glaie, 

Stood m the midst with gesture proud, 

And issued forth his mandates loud . — 

On Penchryst glows a bale of fire, 

And three are kindling on Pnesthaugh-swue 
Ride out, nde out, 

The foe to scout 1 

Mount, mount for Branksome every man ! 
Thou, Todng, warn the Johnstone clan, 

That ever are true and stout — 

Ye need not send to Liddesdale, 

For when they see the blazing bale, 

Elliots and Armstrongs never fail ; 

Ride, Alton, nde, for death and hfe! 

And warn the Warder of the stnfe. 

Young Gilbert, let our beacon blaze, 

Our £n, and clan, and friends, to raise/' 

XXVIII, 

Fair Maigaret, from the turret head, 

Heard, far b^low, the coursers' tread, 

While loud the harness rung, 

As to their s^ts with damour dread, 

The leady horsemen sprung; 

And trampling hoofs, and iron coats, 

And leaders' voices, mingled notes, 

And out f and out I 
In hasty rout, 

The horsemen gallop'd forth; 

Dispersing to the south to scout, 

And east, and west, and north, 

To view their coming enemies, 

And warn their vassals and allies. 

x:?cix. 

The ready page with burned hand, 

Awaked the need-fire's slumbenng brand, 

And ruddy blush'd the heaven • 

For a sheet of fiame, from the turret high, 
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Waved like a blood-fiag on the sky 
All flaiing and uneven, 

And soon a scoie of fires, I ween, 

Fiom height, and hill, and cliff, v^ere seen, 380 
Each with wax like tidings fi aught ; 

Each fiom each the signal caught ; 

Each aftei each they glanced to sight, 

As stai s arise upon the night. 

They gleamed on many a dusky tarn, 

Haunted by the lonely earn , 

On many a caiin’s giey pyiamid, 

Where uins of mighty chiefs lie hid; 

Till high Dunedin the blazes saw, 

From Soltra and Dumpender Law ; 390 

And Lothian heard the Regent’s order^ 

That all should bowne them for the Bordei 

XXX. 

The livelong night m Branksome rang 
The ceaseless sound of steel , 

The castle-bell, with backward clang, 

Sent forth the larum peal . 

Was frequent heard the heavy jar, 

Wheie massy stone* and non bat . 

Were piled on echoing keep and tower, 

To whelm the foe with deadly shower, 400 

Was frequent hcaid the changing guaid, 

And watch-woid fiom the sleepless ward. 

While, weaned by the endless dm, 

Blood-hound and ban-dog yell’d within. 

XXXI. 

The noble Dame amid the bioil, 

Shaied the grey Seneschal’s high toil, 

And spoke of danger with a smile ; 

Cheer’d the young knights, and counsel sage 
Held with the chiefs of riper age 
No tidings of the foe were biought, 410 

Nor of his nti^ipbers knew they aught, 

Nor what, in time of tiucc, he sought. 

Some said that there weie thousands ten; 

And others ween’d that it was nought, 

But Leven Clans, or Tynedale men, 

Who came to gather m black mail , 
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And Liddesdale with small avail. 

Might dine them lightlv back agen 
So pass’d the anxious flight away, 

And welcome was the peep of da) 

Ceased the high sound — the listening throng 
Applaud the Mastei of the Song, 

And marvel much m helpless age, 

So hard should be his pilgi image 
Had he no fnend — no daughtci dea’ , 

His wandenng toil to shaie and chcei ; 

No son to be Ins fathei’s stay, 

And guide him on the lugged wa)- ? 

“ Ay, once he had — but he was dead ’ ’ 

Upon the haip he stoop’d his head, 

And busied himself the stimgs withal, 

To hide the tear, that fain would fall 
In solemn measuie, soft and slow, 

Arose a father’s notes of woe» 
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1 The effect of this introduction is enhanced by the Mmstiel’s 
iclusal, 11 30, happily e\piessed by the lepctitioii in the fiist fou^ 
lines, leading up to the clima\, *not sing of love * 

The diamatic point to be noticed is the waimth of feeling in 
the lines., which bungs the scene, with the ‘coidial nectai,’ 
\nidljr befoie us 

The artistic point is the fitness of the pielude here The po\ver 
of love has been shewn as well by the supei human poweis who 
have favoiued it (1 17) as by those who ha\e been summoned 
to oppose It (11 21) , Cianstoun is iisking his life foi it, Deloiame’s 
mission is to thwait it this is the nieeling-pomt of the two sti earns, 
and though it may seem that only the lives of the combatants are 
at stake, the sequel shews that furthei issues aie involved , cp 
111 II with V 15, 24, 26. 

hem could 2 name The Minstrel vmdicates his character 
again at the end of v 13. 

2 Obseive how skilfully the ihythm of this stanza is made to 
haimonire with the softness of the feeling. It is in the same 
four-foot iambic metie as the last stanza, and the iminession pio- 
duced (which most nearly resembles that of a sonnet) is due, 
fiistly, to the regular anangement of the woids in the fom fiist 
lines, and seconfiy, to the lather subtle alliteration /, p, all 
similai letters, will be found to stiiLe the cai in a kind of har- 
monious succession In the eailiest English poetiy alliteiation 
held the place that rhyme now does ; but in so consonantal a 
language as> English it must always be ot great nnpoitance 
Milton IS a master in it Cp ‘English Lebsons for Engluh 
Keadeis,’ pp, 183, 184 

Anothei poini to be noticed is the personification of Love. 
Because love impels men to theii different actions, it is repie- 
sented almost as a Being performing them. In the same way 
* gaunt' IS a common epithet for ‘Famine,’ ‘pale’ for *Feai.* 
See ‘English I. essons,’ p 133 

diepheid's reed, Cp. end of 1 27 and note. 

keave 7 i ts love Cp “stiong son of God, imnioital Love,” 
Inliod to Tennyson’s ‘In Memonam ’ So m theveise, “faith, 
hope, and chanty, but the gicatest of these is chatify,"* the woicl 
chaiitj, Lat ‘caiitas,' means foi one’s kind Observe that 
‘hea\tni ’ is leally used m two senses in this epigram 

3 pondering the scene This constniction is moie correct than 
the modern ‘ponder on,’ though that is used in Shakspeie, since 
‘ponder means ‘to v/eigh mentally,’ Lat ‘pondao,’ cp Luke 
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11 19, ** Marv 1.ept all these things and pondeieci them m her 
heait » 

G 1 

s/iaiiy kill Notice how ‘shady* accounts for the fact m the 
line befoie 

picking on 'Prick,* to spm, cp ‘honoiii pitch me 
Shaksp Heniy IV v 1 131 , then mliaiisitively as heie, 

^ pi itkmg [his hoise] onP so commonly in Spenser 

4 crane “The ciest of the Cranstouns, m allusion to Ihcir 
name, is a aane clomiant, holding a stone in his fool, with an 
emphatic Bolder motto, T/wu ^kalt want ae I wanf — Scott 

icady spear Notice the diffeient uses of epithets , this is a 
‘phrase-epithet,’ and is leally a piedicate, foi it anticipates the 
notion of the \eib Such anticipating epithets aie called pto-’ 
kptic {irphi \afj[.pdv(a) A common epithet is true hefoi e the action 
begins, a proleptic epithet not till afters cp tightened heathy 25 
tn Ins iest Cp Dryden’s Knight’s Tale 

“ Their vizois closed, their lances in the iest^ 

Oi at the helmet pointed or the cicst *’ 

So our ‘gun-r«r/,* etc Cp couch, G 1 
dehate, G 1 

5 Deloi aine nor sigNd nor prayed. Cp u 6. 
couch, Gl. 

career Another term of Norman chivalry, .see Gl, 

The meeting of these champions proud 
Seemed like the bm sting thnnder-cloud 
The difleicnce between a simile and a metaphoi is this* — A 
simile expi esses the likeness at length between two objects, undei 
the form ‘as . so ’ So heie — as the thundei -cloud so was the 
meeting A metaphor is a condensed simile It ii an fa r {im d, 
<ptp0) the relation between one set of objects to the relation bc- 
tw^een anothei set So m stanza 15 the hue, “And lus red eye 
shot file” contains a metaphoi Expanded into a simile this 
would be, ‘ As the health shoots out spaiks of fuo, so his eye 
shot foith glances of lage ’ The epithet ‘led,’ which might 
prosaically true of the dog’s eye, has a poetical beauty when 
illubtiated by ‘fire ’ As a general uilc, it may be said that in n 
simile the poet is speaking with nioie personality, moie dneclly 
fiom himself, tlian m the metaphor The finest similes, there 
foie, are found in epic or dramatic poems, w’^here the poet himselt 
tells the stoiy , metaphors aie more fitted for the quicker motion 
of the diama. 

6 dint, /<?«i?(‘to iene’), flinders, jack, acton, GI 

sate The e heie lepiesents the infliction of thud pcis past 
indicative, which m fact was pionounced long, like/ate (and not 
likey&/h theO E form being cp ‘to eat,* perf, ‘ate,’ ‘to 
bid,’ ‘bade’ 
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saddU-fast A poetic compound • m the <^ense of fiim (G 
fest^ ‘to fastened ^ as in hold-yt/^i', make Jasi, play 

fast and loose), seems becoming less common than in the sense 
of ‘swift’ (Welsh I-at fest-ino(?) ‘to hasten’) The Welsh 
only use it m the lattei sense ‘Fast’ m Scotch is used for 
‘foiwaid,’ like oiu slang ‘fast ’ 

7 hadt\ cp on sate, 6 To stanch ^ we omit ‘to’ aftei ‘bid,’ 

but cp Hen V ii. iv 104, 

Bids you 

Deliver up the ciown and to take pity ” 

The infinitive was originally maiked by an ending m -en , but 
when this was lost, ‘to’ was used befoie the infinitive, at first 
the usage vaiied much as to what veibs lequired the ‘to’ and 
wdiat should be used like auMliaiies without it (cp Abbott, 

* Shaks Giara ’ § 349). Scott avails himself of the varying 
usage of the cailiei ballad wiiteis 
had him to Bmnksome Notice the concealed art heie The 
action is quite simple ; the motive natuial, both on giounds of 
common humanity and because it was the ‘ kinsman of the maid 
he loved ;’ yet fiom the Dwarf’s going there with the wounded 
man spring the loss of the hen of Branksome (m 13), the pro- 
posal of the single combat (iv 32), Cianstoun’s counterfeit of 
Deioiaine and the consequent leconcilialion (v 24-26) Cp. 1. 
6 , Obs, 

8 The Dwarf espied the mighty booh Foi the impoitance of 
this see the pieceding note and the full revelation contained in 
V 27. Scott having determined, lightly or wiongly, to make the 
goblin page the ccntie of the stoiy, secures a unity foi the poem 
by making the action of the story depend on tlie Dwaifs intei- 
ventxon ‘ Dcloiaine’s ride has had the double lesult of causing 
Ins combat with Ciansioun, and of inci easing the Dwaif’s poweis 
by bringing the magic book into Ins hands 

hoohdosonM pried “Theie is a tiadition that fiiais wcie 
w^ont to come Irom Meliose, and fiom being in use to 

caiTy the mass-book m then bosomes, theyweie csdled by the 
inhabitants book-a-bosomes ” — Scott 
thought not to stanch * Think to,’ should mean ‘intend to,’ 
as in Intiod (Giam iv ), but heie it implies moie, ‘thought 
not of stanching,’ cp note on ‘bade to stanch’ in 7 

9 glamour^ dieelmg, Gl. 

nutshell A common subject foi conjunng, cp Douglas’ 
descnption of the Jay as a juggler • — 

“ He could work wondais, what way that he willed 
Make a giay goos a gold gailand, 

A long speai of a beetle [mallet] for a baion bold 
Nobidis of nut-shells, silver of sand ” 

* Cp Introd p i\ 
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Scott also quotes Fioissait*s account of a neciomancer, who made 
a sea-giit castle suircndei in tenoi at an illusion of the sea using 
so high as to tin eaten to come ovei the walls, and Ihen'^ofTeied to 
win the castle hack again by another illusion of a budge to ca.iy 
the assailants oiei the suuoiindmg sea The assailant was hoiv - 
ever too chivalioiis to use such instiumcnts, and oideieil his sei- 
vants to cut off the head of the magician, who appaiently had no 
‘black ait* ready to seciue Ins escape fiom this contingency 

10 Man of age Cp ii 1 9 

. who ^ve the St? ole Scott quotes a stoiy of an old magistiate 
whose studies of magic had ncvei enabled him to laisc any 
familial spiiit except one who came uncalled, and with an invisi- 
ble hand gaie him a familiar but uncomfoi table chp on the back 
'I'he belief in this blow was so looted in the old magistiate’s 
mind, that, notwithstanding his studies of evidence, no pi oof of 
a futuie life seemed to convince him till a fiiend said ‘assuie 
youiself the goblin who clapped >ou on the back will be the fiist 
to welcome you into the othei w oild. ’ 

7 noit G 1 

11 behest, grainarye, G 1 

12 at a wojd In a word, in short 

SiJmed [It] seemed [that], so ‘him [it] listed, *11 13 Poetry 
clips the parts of speech which have meiely a giammatical signi- 
ficance; cp notes on Intiod iv , ‘The haqj a king,’ and Conol 
II. m 147, [it] remains, “That . . you Anon do meet the 
senate ” The sentence beginning with ‘that’ being the subject 
to ‘ seemed,’ etc , the omission of ‘it ’ is logically moie couea. 
Cp ‘ Shaks Giam * § 404 

13 felli mltfe, Gl. 

the tunning’ stream, etc, “ It is a final aiticle of popiilai fnith 
that no enchantment can subsist in a living stieam. Nay, if you 
can inteipose a biook betwixt you and witches, sjiecties, 01 even 
fiends, you are in perfect safety Burns’s inimitable ^'anl o’ 
Shantci turns entirely upon such a circumstance — “ a lunning 
slieam they daie na cioss ” . Biompton mfoims us tint cm- 

tarn lush wizaids could by spells conveit eaithen clods or stones 
into fat pigs which they sold in the maiket, but whiUi alwavs 
icassumed then pioper form when driven by the deceived pur- 
chasei across a running stream ” — Sco 1 1 

had crippled Think what mood this is 

but stowled But, \ e by-out or with-ont means oiigmally 
eeicept its use foi otily comes fiom the omission of a negative, so 
here, he | did nothing], except that [he] scowled So ‘«c» 

IS vulgaily used foi only Cp ‘ShalvSp Giam ’ g 128. 

lost, lost, lost cp Editor\ Introd. p. viii. 

14 gramntye, bower, a-stray, Gl. 

like a lily, Cp on ^above foi tlio distinction between simile 
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and metaphor and notice that there is a metaphoi in the woid 
‘ rooted ’ because it is lileially untuie. Observe too the effective 
contiast between the delicate lily and the ruggedness of the forest 
‘wild,’ with Its ‘thickets,’ ‘bank, and fell;’ as also between the 
Dwarf’s malicious natuie in the last stanza, the boy’s bewildeied 
innocence in this, the fieiceness of the bloodhound m the nexi, 
and then the yeoman’s calm strength rising above his fellou ’s 
suiliness The passage seems to secuie all the pathos winch is 
the chaim of the simple style without losing force and giace. 
Notice the fitness of the words, glare, nng, etc , and the pictiu- 
esqueness of the epithets dark words of magic, gfisly face, deep 
mouilied baik, etc Compare it with the canons in Abbott, 

42, 45 » SI- 

the vtore^ the farther. ‘ The’ is heie the O E th^, the insliu- 
mental case of ‘ the,’ — ^by what the more, by that the further 
Cp Lat, eo magis 

15 red eye Cp on 5. 

wilder^ d Cp notes on Introd. Etymol. v. 
funmshe The adverbial suffix -ly was originally lic-e, abl 
of lie, which was the adjectival suffix 
wet cheek. Observe the terseness of the epithet which implies 
the tears. 

httle hat A mark of the simple style. Cp. Abbott, § 57 

16 haft-dog, harret-cap, haldnc, Gl. 

fro An old and simpler form of fro-m, the m being a super- 

lative suffix Cp. pro, irp 5 and for-m, furthei, fai 
all IS an adveib like ‘ al-togethei,’ used as a paiticle for meic 
emphasis Cp on ‘full many,’ Introd Gram iv. 

17 kvrth, fitrhish, Gl » 

Imitated, as Scott tells us, from Drayton’s accotmt of Robin 

Hood and his followeis in Polyolbion . — 

“ Their baldrics, set with studs, athwart then shouldeis cast, 
To which, under their arras, their sheafs weie buckled fast ; 
A short sword at their belt, a buckler scarce a span, — 

Who stiuck below the knee not counted then a man ” 

Scott quotes fiom Fioissart two cases, where m tilting the 
English kmght ran his spear into the Fienchman’s thigh, and 
“ the English knights were nght sore displeased and said how it 
was a foul stioke ” 
tS methtnks, Gl. 

19 Gl 

hanfd to feed the enm Cp Geesar’s thieat to the piiates, 
that he would ciucify them, though h^^was their captive 

20 grawercy, Gl 

thy command Distinguish llie different senses of this word. 
23 But she has tden, etc This method of suigeiy by diessmg 

SCOIT— LAY, n D 
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the weapon which had given the wound \vas called the cuie by 
sympathy, and cases of it weie published as late as 1O58 Its 
recorded successes are credible enough, as nothing but watei and 
clean linen was allowed to touch the n ound itself 
salved the sphnter Scott quotes as befoie, on the authoiity of 
Sn Kenelm Digby, a case of such sympathy, when the gaitei, 
with which the wounded hand was fiist bound up, was washed, 
the wounded man, though not m contact with it, ‘felt a pleasing 
kind of fieshness which took away the inflammation,’ and when 
the gartei was dried before the fire he felt the burning return 
So in Diyden’s version of the ‘Tempest’ Anel teaches Miianda 
how to ease Hippohto’s wound by ‘ anomting the swoid, which 
pierced him, with the w’eapon-salve * 
within a mg/it and day The time occupied by the poem 
IS thiee nights and three days (see Scott’s pieface ) 

I, Deloraine’s Night-nde, 1 i — 11 24, “the knight bieathed 

free m the tnormng wmd ” 

(1) His Combat with Cianstoun, to 111 24, “so passed the 

day, the evening fell ” 

II, The Watch-fires, to 111 31, “welcome was the peep of 

day^’ 

(2) The Amval of the Army, to v 7, “ the sun’s dechmng 

ray ” 

III, Makmg the Lists, to v 10 “he viewed die dawning day.” 

(3) The Combat, winch was to be at “the fourth hour fiom 

the peep of dawm" (cp. iv. 23) 

The Espousal before “ the meny houi of noon,” vi, 6 
The Feast. 

The Disappeaiance of tlie Dwaif, “befoie the sinking 
day,” VI 24 

N B — ^The Bridal and the Day of Intel cession aic only 
alluded to as beyond the action of the poem, vi 28, 

31 

Deloiame no doubt recoveied at the end of the night and day, 
as the Ladye thought he had (v 15), but he foitunately * slept ’ 
long the next mommg (cp v 27 with 24) 

24 Jeffrey chooses this and the two foHownng stanzas as an 
illustration “ of the prodigious impiovement which the style of 
the old romance is capable of leceiving fiom a more liberal ad- 
mixture of pathetic sentiments and gentle affections. The effect 
of the picture is finely assisted by the contiast of its two com- 
partments, peace and alaim ” 

TTie air was mild, etc Compaie the opening lines of Byion*s 
‘Pansina* — 

“ It is the houi when fiom the boughs 
The nightingale’s high note is heaid j 
It IS the hour when lovers’ vows 
Seem sweet in every whispeied woid ; 
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And gentle winds and waters near 
Make music to the lonely ear. 

Each flower the dews have lightly wet. 

And in the sky the stars aie met, 

And on the wave is deeper blue. 

And on the leaf a browner hue, 

And in the heavens that clear obscuie, 

So softly daik and dhrkly puie, 

Which follows the decline of day 
As twilight melts beneath the moon away ” 

For Iffvers lofve the western star. See Catullus’ bndal-song, 
‘Vesper adest,’ etc, and Campbell’s veises to the ‘Evening 
Star.’ 

“ Gem of the ciimson-coloured even, 

Companion of retiring day. 

Why at the closing gates of heaven. 

Beloved stai, dost thou delay? 

So fair thy pensile beauty bums 
When soft the tear of twilight flows ; 

So due thy plighted love letums 
To chambers brighter than the rose , 

To Peace, to Pleasuie, and to Love 
So kind a star thou seem’st to be, 

Suie some enamoured oib above 
Descends and bums to meet with thee I 

Thine is the bieathing, blushing hour 
When all unheavenly passions fly, 

Chased by the soul-subduing power 
Of Love’s delicious witchery.’* 

25 Pen, G 1 Chryst seems to be Christ as Chrystis-mess is 
Chnst-mas. 

SMkes its loose tj esses See note on iii 5 - So KofjetjrTfs, (long- 
haired) comet The same metaphor is ‘iidden to death’ in 
I Heniy VI i 1 2 • 

“ Comets importing change of times and states 
Brandish youi crystal tresses in the sky, ^ 

And with them scourge the bad revolting stars.” 
H^htened breath. Think what kmd of epithet this is. 

26 eresseti G 1 

Like reeds beside a frozen brook. Notice the compression of 
meaning by a well-chosen epithet. The cutting wintry wind 
that shakes the reeds is implied in the ‘frozen.* 

27 Seneschal, bale, Gl. 

bale of fire “The Border beacons, fiom their numbei and 
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position, formed a sort of telegraphic communication with Edin- 
buigh. The Act of Parliament 145$ dnects that one bale or 
faggot shall be warning of the apiwroach of the English in any 
manner, two bales, that they a^e conmig vidced , foui bales, 
blazing beside each other, that the enemy aie in gieat force ” — 
ScoTf So /Eschylus in the Agamemnon desciibes the news of 
the taking of Troy as being bi ought to Aigos by a chain of bea- 
con-fiies Many English hills still keep the name of Telegiaph 
Hill On these a tall pole or tree was set up uith an non bai 
across, ready to hold a tar-barrel 

Fnesthmigh-smi e Obviously a beacon hill So we find 
Jiaugh IS can n (seed), and mue 01 swetre is the ‘neck* or 
* shoulder ’ of a hill, like Lat jugum. 

Ride otdf etc These Imes of two feet are the woid of com- 
mand — short and sharp 

Todrtg^ Johnstone^ and Elliots are not names to impiove the 
harmony of a verse Scott was probably led to letain them by 
his antiquananism 

28 harnesSi G1 

wain their mssals. Compare the account of the Fieiy Cross 
m Lady of Lake, m S-24 

29 And ruddy blusEd the Jmvm. See note on 111. 5. 

need-fire, beacon 

fraught, fieighted. 

tarn, earn, cann, howne. Law, G 1 

Dun-edin, oi Edm-burgh, the dun or hill fott of Edwm, king 
of Northumbna, who extended his kingdom to the shores of the 
Forth, cp, Lon-dbUj so Lv.g^dun-xxm, the lakc-foit, now Lyons. 
Taylor, ‘ Words and Places,* p. 148. 

30 larum, hee^, ban-dog, Gl, 

31 seneschal, black-mail, Gl 

^ agen, an old form of a-gain, t,e* on-gean, cp. and G. 

fScA.-gegen 

withal, this emphatic form of with is used for with after the 
object at the end of a sentence j cp. ‘ Such a fellow h not to be 
balked witlial,* Meas. foi Meas v i 347 Shaksp Gram 196 

32 Epilogue Notice the softness given to the lines— 
solemn measuie, etc , by the 'alliteration. The pathos of this 
little ending to the Canto is none the less touching foi its con- 
ciseness and simplicity 

We have seen that Belorame^s encounter with Loi d Cranstoun, 
as well as the loss of the young Buccleuch, is of tJie gieatest im- 
portance to the stoiy The English attack happening just after- 
wards, brmgs on the catastrophe or turning-point of the action 



GLOSSARY TO CANTO III. 


\Words wktch have oeatrred tn a Remans Canio vnllhe fmend m 
i/te Glossary to that Canto ] 

acton, in 6, leathern jacket stuffed with cotton^ and worn 
undei a coat of mail al-qdton^ the cotton, Piovengal, 

alcotd, 0 F aiiqueton, Fr hoqueton Etym VI I 
a- stray, lu 14, * on stiay stiay fiom O F estrayer^ Lat 
extra-rius , so ^ stranger* from ^ exira-neus ^ Ahybnd, Etym, 
HI obs 

aye, 111 14, ‘ever,* Goth atw, G ew~ig,cp O. E af-re { 6 izX,) 
‘ev-er ’ Gk dei, aZF-ef, Lat (zv-um^ af^-tas M. W 
bale, 111, 27, beacon-faggot, Scotch hayle-fire^ a bonfire or 
funeral pile, A. S, haeUfyr^ funeral pile, used by Caedmon of 
sacrifice of Isaac • so Icelandic hdl^ flame or pyre [This is quite 
different fioin Eng. bale, t e, ball or rounds pack of any goods, 
which IS of the same family as ball (dance), ballad, ballet, ballot, 
balloon, bowls, billiards (Spenser’s *ball-iards*), which aie all 
connected] fid^men^ Jul-geo^ j^mma (^) Etym i. 

bandelier, 111 31 Band for carrying ammunition. Etym in. 
ban-dog, or hand’^Aogi m, 16, propeily watch-dog kept 
chained up Speiiser*s Shephei d describes the mastiffs that guai d 
die sheepfold as ‘ great bandogs that will teaie the wolfes skinne * 
So here in iii 17 the owner earned the leash that was his blood- 
hounds’ baftd ? O E bond-doge 
barret- cap, 111 16, battle-cap Barrat is Scotch for battle, 
(and stnfe, trouble, ) as * Me think we suld m barrat make thaim 
bow 5’ Icelandic bar-aita^ ‘battle / [Scotch barratry V12& used 
for cheating, whether simony, 01 promoting quarrels and suits, 
like Italian barato ] 

behest or best, 111. ii, ‘command,* G hetssm (wie heisst clu^ 
how are you called, Le. your name^), Eng. ^hzght,* 1 e called . 
the verb had also the sense of to * call on ’ or ‘ exliort ,* Icel 
hattan The O E foxm is hehm^ the ‘ t ’ having crept in after 
the s, as m ‘whils-t * fiom * whiles.* 
black-mail, in 31, protection-money exacted by fieebooters. 
Mail IS Scotch for tribute or rent — ^king’s-mail, borough-mail, 
house-mail, grass-mail, A S male, — blacky probably as 111 
black-guaid, black-leg, others cp G.Jfiqcheu ‘to harass,’ MB* 
—Coat of mad is Fr inaille, Lat, macula, ‘ a spot,* but in sen^e 
cf the kindred mesh of a ‘nctvork* tissue 
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bowne, oi boun, in 29, Scotch (i) adj ready, (2) verb act 
to make leady (to go), 111 29, ‘all should bonne them for the 
border ; * cp * Towait Lowdoun they bownii them to ude , * (3) 
\eibneut * to go ’ Bomi is leally blimn, past part ofbda, to 
make ready, this was coiiupled into bound for a poit, etc fiom 
tlus part the ballad wmleis foimed a fiesh verb to boun so m 
‘busk ye, boun ye,* or ‘busk, busk and boun,’ Scott’s William 
and Helen, x\’s:n , busk is reflexive biia-^k 01 hla^stk^ ^piepaie 
oneself * Cp Marmion, iv 22 V Etym V 
cairn, iii 29, heap of stones niaikmg a tomb (Gaelic). So 
the Welsh mountains Cm nedd Dafidd and Llewellyn mean * the 
tombs of David ’ and ‘ of Llewellyn ’ Cp Icel. kor^ bed (of 
Sickness), a pile 

career, 111 5, Fi.emn^et a cai-ioad , then like ‘^couise’ of 
‘dimng’ or ‘riding at full speed,’ Lat. carrtts, ‘car’ Sc. 
Etym, nr ^ 

couch, 111 'ia^to put in, its proper couch or^ bed, esp. ‘ to put 
the lance in its test / so m Milton — 

“ Pnck forth the aery km|hts, and couch their spears.” 

0 , F. colcher ^om Lat cohlocare, Etym ii 
E cushat- dove, ii^. 34, wood pigeon So in Scotch ‘the 
Jo'odiot croudis,’ te ‘the dove coos,’ so A S cnsceote Is 
this connected with A S, cyssjan^ whence Eng. kiss, lit the 
billing dove ’ 

debate, 111. 4, m old sense of ‘contest m deed,’ not as now 
mwoid Fr dd-battie, ‘to fight it out* [de, intensive iiotfoi 
dis -) , cp beat^ baiile, etc Cp 2 Henry IV iv iv 2, in fighting 
against the rebels, > 

“ Now, loids, if God doth, give successful end 

To this debate^ that bleedeth at oui doois ” 
dmt, m 6, (i) ong ‘ the blow * itself, cp Milton, 

“that moital dint^ 

Save He who reigns above, none can resist,” 

/ e the fatal blow , hence (2) ‘the influence of,* as in, ‘you feel 
the of pity,’ Jul Cxh ill n 198, so ‘ by of ,* then (3) 
the maik of the blow , the den^ Etym Vi 
don, m. 3, put on, do on» so ‘doff’ is ‘do off * 
oam, iii 29, golden eagle, or ospiey; whence -S^^-ley in 
Sussex 

“ Foi Jove’s fowl the eime came soaimg by.” 

Other foims, ern, attrn, er, urn, are Icelandic 07 n (adj am ar). 
Is not the root the same as m heion, It aghirone, at? one, Lat. 
ardea, Gk epwStrfs, idtofiai, originally ‘ the rushing bird ’ > So 
Icel er?t, ‘ busk ’ Etym vi 

falchion, lu 16, an aich-shaped blade, scimitar Lat Jalx,, 
a sickle j It. falctone, a falcon, is the bird with ciookcd talona. 
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I 

S WEET Teviol ’ on thy silver tide 

The glaring bale-fiies bla2e no more ; 

No longer steel-clad waniors ride 
Along thy wild! and willoVd shore , 

Where’er thou wind’st, by dale or hiU, 

All, all IS peaceful, all is still, 

As if thy waves, since Time was bom, 

Since first they roll’d upon the Tweed, 

Had only heard the shepherd’s reed. 

Nor started at the bugle-hom. lo 

II. 

Unlike the tide of human time, 

Which though it change m ceaseless flow, 

Retains each giief, retains each crime 
Its earliest comse was doomed to know ; 

And, darker as it downward beai s, 

Is stained with past and piesent tears 
Low as that tide has ebbed with me, 

It still reflects to Memory’s eye 
The hour my brave, my only boy, 

Fell by the side of great Dundee 20 

Why, when the volleying musket play’d 
Against the bloody Highland blade, 

Why was I not beside him laid ? 

Enough— he died the death of fame ; 

Enough — ^he died witii conquenng Gi^me 


Now over Border dale and fell, 

Full wide and far was terror spread ; 
For pathless marsh, and mountain cell, 
The peasant left his lowly shed 
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The frighten’d flocks and herds neie pent 
Beneath the peel’s lude battlement , 

And maids and mations diopp’d the tcar^ 
While ready wamois seiz’d the spear 
From Bianksome’s towers, the watchman’s eye 
Dun ivreaths of distant smoke can spy, 

Which, cmling m the rising sun, 

Show’d southern ravage was begun. 

IV. 

Now loud the heedful gate-waid cued — 

“ Piepare ye all for blows and blood ’ 

Watt Tmlinn, from the Liddel-side, 

Comes wading thiough the flood. 

Full oft the Tynedale snatchers knock 
At his lone gate, and piove the lock , 

It was but last St. Bamabnght 
They sieged him a whole summer night. 

But fled at morning * well they knew 
In vain he ne\er twang’d the yew. 

Right sharp has been the evening shower 
That drove him from his Liddel tower , 

And, by my faith,” the gate-ward said, 

I think ’twill prove a Warden-Rgad.” 

V, 

While thus he spoke, tlie bold yeoman* 

Entered the echoing barbican. 

He led a small and shaggy nag, 

That through a bog, from hag to hag, 

Could bound like any BilJliope stag. 

It bore his wife and children twain , 

A half-clothed serf was all their tiain : 

His wife, stout, ruddy, and daik-brow’d. 

Of silver biooch and bracelet proud, 

Laughed to her friends among the ciowd. 

He was of stature passing tall, 

But sparely formed, and lean withal ; 

A batter’d morion on his biow , 

A leather jack, as fence enow, 

On his broad shoulders loosely hung ; 

A Border a-xe behind was slung , 

His spear, six Scottish ells in length, 

Seemed newly dyed with gore ; 
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His shafts and bow, of wondrous sUongth, 70 

His haidy paitner bore* 

VI. 

Thus to the Ladye did Tinlinn show 
The tidings of the English foe — 

“ Belted Will Howard is maichmg here, 

And hot Loid Dacie, with many a spear, 

And all the German hackbut-men, 

Who have long lam at Askerten , 

They cioss’d the Liddel at cuifew hour. 

And burned my little lonely tower 
The fiend receive then souls therefor * 80 

It had not been burnt this year and moie 
Bain-yaid and dwelling, blazing bnght, 

Served to guide me on my flight ; 

But I was chased the livelong night 
Black John of Akeshaw, and Feigus Giaeme, 

Fast upon my traces came, 

Until I turned at Piiesthaugh Scrogg, 

And shot their horses in the bog, 

Slew Fergus with my lance outright— 

I had him long at high despite ^ 90 

He droye my cows last Fastern’s night.” 

VII. 

Now weary scouts from Liddesdale, 

Fast huirymg in, conflinVd the tale ; 

As far as they could judge by ken, 

Thice hours would bung to Teviol’s stiand 
Thiec thousand aimM Englishmen— 

. Meanwhile full many a warlike band, 
iFiom Teviot, Aill, and Ettnck shade, 

5 Came in, their Chiefs defence to aid 
' Theie was saddling and mounting m haste, 100 
There was piicking o^er mooi and lea ; 

He that was last at the tiy sting place 
Was but lightly held of his gay ladye. 

VIII. 

From fair St Maiy’s silver wave, 

From dreary Gamescleugh’s dusky height, 

His ready lances Thirlestane biave 
Ariay^d beneath a banner bnght. 
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The frighten’d flocks and heids veie pent 
Beneath the peel’s iiide battlement , 

And maids and mations diopp’d the tear, 
While ready warriors seiz’d the speai 
From Bianksome’s towers, the watchman's eye 
Dun wreaths of distant smoke can spy, 

Which, curling in the rising sun, 

Show’d southern lavage was begun. 

IV 

Now loud the heedful gate-waid cried — 
Piepare ye all for blows and blood ’ 

Watt Tinlinn, fiom the Liddel-sido, 

Comes wading thiough the flood. 

Full oft the Tynedale snatch eis knock 
At his lone gate, and prove the lock , 

It was but last St Bamabright 
They sieged him a whole summer night, 

But fled at morning . well they knew 
In vam he never twang’d the yew. 

Right sharp has been the evening shower 
That drove him fiom his Liddel tower , 

And, by my faith,” the gate-ward said, 

I think ’twill piove a Wardeii-Raid.” 

V. 

While thus he spoke, the bold yeoman* 

Entered the echoing barbican 
He led a small and shaggy nag, 

That through a bog, fiom hag to hag, 

Could bound like any Billhope stag. 

It boxe his wife and children twain , 

A half-clothed serf was all their train • 

His wife, stout, ruddy, and dark-brow’d, 

Of silver brooch and bracelet proud, 

Laughed to her friends among the ciowd. 

He was of stature passing tall, 

But sparely forme4 and lean withal ; 

A battel ’d morion on his biow , 

A leather jack, as fence enow, 

On his broad shoulders loosely hung ; 

A Bordei axe behind was slung , 

His spear, six Scottish ells m length, 

Seemed newly dyed widi goie , 
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His shafts and bow, of wondrous stiength, 
His hardy paitner bore. 

VI. 

Thus to the Ladye did Tmlinn show 
The tidings of the English foe — 

Belted Will Howaid is xnaiching here, 

And hot Loid Dacre, wida many a spear, 
And all the Geiman hackbut-men, 

Who have long lain at Askeiten . 

They cross’d the Liddel at cuifew hour, 

And bmned my little lonely towei * 

The fiend receive their souls therefor ^ 

It had not been burnt this year and moie 
Bam-yard and dwelling, blazing bnght, 
Served to guide me on my flight ; 

But I was chased the livelong night 
Black John of Akeshaw, and Feigus Giasme, 
Fast upon my tiaces came, 

Until 1 turned at Piiesthaugh Scrogg, 

And shot their horses in die bog, 

Slew Fcigus with my lance outnght — 

I had him long at high despite • 

He droyc my cows last Fastein’s night ” 

VIL 

Now weary scouts fiom Liddesdale, 

Fast huiiymg in, confiini’d tlic tale , 

As fai as they could judge by ken, 

Three hours would bung to Teviot's sliand 
Three thousand aimM Englishmch— 
Meanwhile full many a wailike band, 
From Teviot, Aill, and Ettrick shade, 

Came m, their Chief's defence to aid 
Theie was saddling and mounting m haste, 
Theie was piicking o'er moor and lea ; 
He that was last at the tiy sting place 
Was but lightly held of his gay ladye. 

VIII. 

From fair St Maiy’s silver wave, 

From dreaiy Gamescleugh’s dusky height, 
His ready lances Thirleslane biave 
Array'd beneath a banner bright. 
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The tressured flcur-de-luce he claims. 

To meadi his shield, since loyal James, 

Encamped by Fala^s mossy wave, lio 

The proud distinction grateful gave, 

For faith mid feudal jars , 

What time, save Thiilestane alone. 

Of Scotland's stubborn barons, none 
Would maich to southern wais ; 

And hence, m fan lemembiance worn, 

Yon sheaf of spears his ciest has borne : 

Hence his high motto shines reveal'd — 

“ Ready, aye leady,” for the field. 

IX. 

An aged Knight, to danger steel'd, 120 

With many a moss-trooper came on , 

And azure m a golden field 

The stars and crescent graced Ins shield, 

Without the bend of Mmdieston 
Wide lay his lands round Oakwood tower, 

And wide round haunted Castle-Ower 5 
High over Borthwick's mountain flood, 

Hxs wood-embosom'd mansion stood ; 

In the dark glen, so deep below, 

The herds of plunder'd England low ; 130 

His bold retameis' daily food. 

And bought with dangei, blows, and blood. 
Maiaudmg chief > his sole delight 
The moonhght raid, the morning fight 5 
Not even the flower of Yarrow's chaims, 

In youth, might tame his lagc for aims ; 

And still, in age, he spum’d at rest, 

And still his blows the helmet press'd^ 

Albeit the blanched locks below 
Were white as Dinky's spotless snow : 140 

Five stately waniors drew the sword 
Befoie their father's band , 

A braver kmght than Hai den's lord 
Ne'ei belted on a brand 

X. 

Scotts of Eskdale, a stalwart band, 

Came trooping down the Todshaw-hill ; 

By the sword they won their land, 

And by the sword they hold it stilL 
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Hearken, Ladye, to the tale, 

How thy sires won fair Eskdale.— 150 

Eail M 01 ton was loid of that valley fair, 

The i5cattisons were his vassals theie 
The Eail was gentle and mild of mood, 

The vassals weie wailikc, and fierce, and ludc , 

High of heart, and haughty of woid, 

Little they leck’d of a tame liege Loid 
The Eail into fan Eskdale came 
Homage and seignory to claim 
Of Gilbeit the Galliaid a heiiot he sought, 

Saying, “ Give thy best steed, as a vassal ought.” 160 
— “ Dear to me is my bonny white steed, 

Oft has he help’d me at pinch of need , 

Loid and Eail though thou be, I tiow, 

I can rein Bucksfooi better than thou.” — 

Woid on word gave fuel to fire, 

Till so highly blazed the Bcattisons’ iie, 

But that the Earl the flight had ta’cn, 

The vassals theie their lord had slam. 

Sore he plied both whip and spur, 

As he urged his steed thiough Eskdale muir ; 170 

And It fell down a weary weight. 

Just on the threshold of Branksome gate. 

XI, 

The Eail was a wiathful man to see, 

Full fain avenged would he be 
In haste to Bianksome’s Loid he spoke, 

Saying, “ Take these tiaitors to thy yoke , 

For a cast of hawks, and a puise of gold, 

All Eskdale I’ll sell thee, to have and hold. 

Beshrew thy heait, of the Beattisons’ clan 

If thou Icavest on Eske a landed man, 180 

But spaic Woodkeiiick’s lands alone, 

For he lent me his hoi sc to escape upon.” 

A glad man then was Bianksome bold, 

Down he flung him the puise of gold, 

To Eskdale soon he spun’d amain, 

And with him five bundled iidcrs has ta’en. 

He left his mcuyincn in the mist of the hill, 

And bade them hold them close and sliU; 

And alone he wended to the plain, 

To meet with tlie Galliard and all his tram. 190 
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To Gilbert the Galliard thub he said 
‘ Know thou me toi thy licge-loid and head; 

Deal not with me as \uth Morton tame, 

For Scottb play best at the loughcst game 
Gi\e me in peace my heiiot due, 

Thy bonn} white steed, oi thou shalt rue 
If my horn I tliiec times wind, 

Eskdale shall long have the sound in mind." 

xir. 

Loudly the Beattison laughed in scorn ; 

Little caie we for thy wnnded horn. 200 

Ne^er shall it be the Galliaid’s lot 
To ^leld Ins steed to a haughty Scott 
Wend thou to Bianksome back on foot, 

With rusty spur and miiy boot — 

He blew his bugle so loud and hoaise. 

That the dun deer started at fan Craikcioss ; 

He blew again so loud and clear, 

Thiough the giey mountain mist theie did lances appear, 
And the third blast rang wnth such a dm, 

That the echoes answ'eFd fiom Pentoun-lmn, 210 

And all his iiders came lightly in. 

Then had you seen a gallant shock, 

When saddles weie emptied, and lances broke 1 
For each scornful woid the Galhard had said, 

A Beattison on the field was laid. 

His own good sword the chieftain drew, 

And he boie the Galhard through and thiough ; 

Where the Beattisons^ blood mix’d with the nil, 

The Galliard’s Haugh, men call it still 
The Scotts have scattei’d the Beattison clan, 220 

In Eskdale they left but one landed man. 

The \ alley of Eske, horn the mouth to the souice, 

Was lost and won foi that bonny white horse. 

Xlil. 

Whitslade the Hawk, and Hcadshaw came, 

And waiiiors more than I may name 
‘ From Yarrow-cleuch to Hmdhaugh-swair, 

From Woodhouselee to Chestei-glen. 

Troop’d man and horse, and bow and spear; 

Their gatheimg word was Bellcndcn. 

And bettci heaits o’er Boidei sod 


230 
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To siege or lescue never rode 
The Lad) e mark’d the aids come m, 

And high her heait of pride krose: 

She bade her youthful son attend, 

That he might know his fathei s fiiend. 

And leain to face his foes 
“The boy is iipe to look on war; 

I saw him draw a ci oss-bow stiff, 

And his true aiiow stiuck afar 
The raven's nest upon the cliff ; S40 

The led cross on a southern breast, 

Is bioader than the raven's nest, 

Thou, Whitslade, shalt teach him his weapon to wield, 
And o’ex him hold his father's shield " — 

XIV. 

Well may you think, the wily page 
Caied not to face the Ladye sage. 

He counterfeited childish fear. 

And shriek'd and shed full many a tear, 

And moan'd and plain'd in manner mid. 

The attendants to the Ladye told, 250 

Some fairy, sure, had changed the child. 

That wont to be so free and bold. 

Then wrathful was the noble Dame ; 

She blush'd blood-red for very shame ; — 

“ Hence * eic the clan his faintness view; 

Hence with the weakling to Buccleuch ^ — 

Watt Tinlinn, thou shalt be his guide 
To Rangleburn's lonely side — 

Suie some fell fiend has cursed our line, 

That coward should e'er be son of mine — is6o 


XV. 

A heavy task Watt Tinlinn had, 

To guide the counterfeited lad 
Soon as the palfrey felt the weight 
Of that ill-omen'd elfish freight, 

He bolted, sprung, and rear'd amain, 
Nor heeded bit, nor curb, nor rem. 

It cost Watt Tinlinn mickle toil 
To drive him but a Scottish mile ; 

But as a shallow brook they cross'd, 
The ell, amid the runmng stream, 


370 
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His figure chang'd like form in dream, 

And fled, and shouted, “ Lost * lost ’ lost * " 

Full fast the urchin ran and laugh’d, 

But faster still a cloth-yaid shaft 
Whistled from staitled Tmlinn’s yew, 

And pieiced his shouldei thiough and thiough. 
Although the imp might not be slam, 

And though the wound soon heal’d again, 

Yet, as he ran, he yell’d foi pain , 

And Watt of Tmlmn, much aghast, 280 

Rode back to Bianksome fiery fast 

XVI 

Soon on the hill’s steep veige he stood, 

That looks o’er Branksome’s toweis and wood; 

And martial murmurs, from below. 

Proclaim’d the approaching southern foe» 

Through the dark wood, m mingled tone, 

Were Border pipes and bugles blown ; 

The coursers’ neighing he could ken, 

And measured tread of marching men ; 

While broke at times the solemn hum, 290 

The Almayn’s sullen kettle-drum ; 

And banneis tali, of crimson sheen. 

Above the copse appear, 

And, glistenmg through the hawthorns green, 

Shme helm, and shield, and spear. 

XVII. 

Light forayers, first, to view the giound, 

Spurt’d their fleet coursers loosely loundj 
Behind, m close array, and fast, 

The Kendal archers, all in gieen, 

Obedient to the bugle blast, 300 

Advancmg from the wood were seen. 

To back and guaid the archer band. 

Lord Dacre’s bill-men weie at hand. 

A hardy race, on Ii thing bred. 

With kirtles white, and crosses red, 

Array’d beneath the banner tall, 

That stream’d o’er Acie’s conquer’d wall; 

And minstrels, as they maich’d in order, 

Play’d, Noble Lord Dacre, he dweEs on the Border.” 
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xvni. 

Behind the English bill and bow, 

The mercenaries, firm and slow. 

Moved on to fight, in dark array, 

By Conrad led of Wolfenstem, 

Who bi ought the band fiom distant Rhine, 
And sold their blood for foieign pay 
The camp their home, then law the sword. 
They laiew no countiy, own’d no lord 
They weie not arm’d like England’s sons. 

But bore the levin-daitmg guns, 

Buff coats, all frounced and ’broider’d o’er, 
And morsing-hoins and scarfs they wore, 
Each better knee was bared, to aid 
The warriors in the escalade , 

All, as they march’d, in rugged tongue, 

Songs of Teutonic feuds they sung. 

XIX. 

But louder still the clamour grew, 

And louder still the minstrels blew. 

When, from beneath the greenwood tree. 
Rode foith Lord Howard’s chivalry, 

His men-at-aims, with glaive and spear, 
Brought up the battle’s glittering rear. 

There many a youthful knight, Ml keen 
To gain his spurs, in arms was seen; 

With favour m his crest, or glove, 

Memorial of his ladye-love. 

So rode they forth m fair anay, 

Till fun their lengthen’d lines display ; 

Then call’d a halt, and made a stand, 

And cried, St George, for merry England ’ ” 

XX 

Now every English eye intent 
On Branksome’s arm^d towers was bent; 

So near they were, that they might know 
The straining harsh of each cross-bow , 

On battlement and baitizan 
Gleam’d axe, and spear, and partisan ; 
Falcon and culvei, on each tower, 

Stood prompt their deadly hail to shower ; 
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And flashing aimoui frequent biokc 
From eddying \vhirls of sable smoke, 

"WTiere upon tower and tunet head, 

The seething pitch and molten lead 
Reeked, like a witch’s cauldion red 
While yet they gaze, the bridges fall, 

The wicket opes, and fiom the wall 
Rides foith the hoary Seneschal, 

XXI 

Aim^d he rode, all save the head, 

His white beaid o’ei his bi east-plate spiead ; 
Unbioke by age, erect his seat, 

He ruled his eagei rouiser’s gait , 

Forced him, with chasten’d file, to piance, 
And, high curvetting, slow advance . 

In sign of truce, his better hand 
Display’d a peeldd willow wand ; 

His squire, attending in the lear, 

Bore high a gauntlet on a spear. 

When tliey espied him riding out, 

Lord Howaid and Lord Dacie stout 
Sped to the front of then airay, 

To hear what this old^knight should say. 

XXII 

Ye English waiden lords, of you 
Demands the Ladye of Buccleuch, 

Why, ’gainst the liuco of Boidei tide, 

In hostile guise ye dare to iide, 

With Kendal bow, and Gilsland biand, 

And all yon mercenary band, 

Upon the bounds of fan Scotland? 

My Ladye reads }ou swith letum , 

And, if but one pooi stiaw >ou bum. 

Or do oui towers so much molest 
As scare one swallow from hei nest, 

St Mary ' but we’ll light a brand 

Shall warm youi healths m Cumbciland’’ — 

XXIII. 

A wrathful man was Dacre’s lord, 

But cahner Howard look tlie word . 

May’t please thy Dame, Sir Seneschal, 

To seek the castle’s outward wall. 
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Oui pui sun anl-at -aims shall show 
Both why we came, and when we go/ — 
The message sped, the noble Dame 
To the wall s outward circle came , 

Each chief aiound loan’d on his spear, 

To see the pursuivant appear 
All in Loid Howaid’s livery dtess’d, 

The lion aigent deck’d his hi east ; 

He led a boy of blooming hue — 

O sight to meet a mother’s view • 

It was the hen of great Buccleuch. 
Obeisance meet the herald made, 

And thus his master’s will he said — 

XXIV. 

' It irks, high Dame, my noble Lords, 
’Gainst Ladye fan to diaw their swoids , 
But yet they may not tamely see, 

All through the Western Wardenry, 

Your law-contemning kinsmen ride, 

And burn and spoil 3ie Border-side ; 

And ill beseems your rank and birth 
To make your towers a fiemens-firth. 

We claim from thee William of Deloiaine 
That he may suffei march-treason pain 
It was but last 8l Cuthbert’s c\en 
He prick’d to Stapolton on Lcven, 
Hauied the lands of Richaid Musgiave, 
And slew his brother by dint of glaive. 
Then, since a lone and widow’d Dame 
These restless iiders may not tame. 
Either receive within thy towers 
Two bundled of my master’s powers, 

Or straight they sound their wamson, 
And storm and spoil thy ganison . 

And this fair boy, to London led, 

Shall good King Edwaid’s page be bied ’ 

XXV. 

He ceased — and loud the boy did ciy. 
And stretched his little arms on high ; 
Implored for aid each well-known face. 
And strove to seek the Dame’s embrace 
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\ moment changed that Ladye^s cheei, 

Gush’d to her eye the unbidden teai 
She gazed upon the leaders round, 

And dark and sad each wanior fio\\n’d , 

Then, deep within hei sobbing breast 430 

She lock’d the stiugglmg sigh to rest , 

Unalter’d and collected stood, 

And thus replied, m dauntless mood : — 

XXVL 

“ Say to your Loids of high emprize, 

Who wai on women and on boys, 

That either William of Deloraine 

Will cleanse him, by oath, of march-treason stain. 

Or else he will the combat take 
’Gainst Musgiave, for his honour’s sake 
No knight in Cumbeiland so good, 440 

But William may count with him km and blood 
Knighthood he took of Douglas’ sword. 

When English blood swell’d Ancrum’s foid ; 

And but Lord Dacre’s steed was wight, 

And baie him ably m the flight, 

Himself had seen him dubb’d a knight 
For the young heir of Bianksome’s line, 

God be his aid, and God be mine , 

Through me no fnend shall meet his doom ; 

Here, while I live, no foe finds loom 450 

Then, if thy Loids then puipose urge, 

Take our defiance loud and high ; 

Our slogan is then lyke-wake dirge. 

Our moat, the grave where they shall lie ” 

XXVIL 

Proud she look’d round, applause to claim— 

Then lighten’d Thulestane’s eye of flame, 

His bugle Watt of Harden blew, 

Pensils and pennons wide wei-e flung, 

To heaven the Border slogan rung, 

“ St Mary for the young Buccleuch *” 460 

The English war-cry answeied wide, 

And forward bent each southern spear; 

Eich Kendal archer made a stride, 

A'ld drew the bowstimg to his ear; 
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Each minstieFs wax -note loud was blowij^ 
Dut, eie a giey-goose shaft had flown, 

A horseman gallop’d from the rear. 

xxvni 

Ah ’ noble Loids he breathless said, 

What ticason has yom march betray’d, 
What make you here, horn aid so far, 

Before you, walls, aiound you, wai ? 

Your foemen triumph in the thought, 

That m the toils the lion ’s caught 

Alieady on dark Rubeislaw 

The Douglas holds his weapon-schaw. 

The lances, waving m his tram, 

Clothe the dun heath like autumn gi am 
And on the LiddePs northern strand 
To bar retreat to Cumberland, 

Lord Maxwell ranks his merrymen good, 
Beneath the eagle and the rood , 

And Jedwood, Eske, and Teviotdale, 

Have to pioud Angus come, 

And all the Merse and Lauderdale 
Have risen with haughty Home. 

An exile fiom Noithumberland, 

In Liddesdale IVe wandeied long. 

But still my heai t was with merry England, 
And cannot brook my countiy’s wiong, 
And haid Fve spuir’d all night to show 
The mustering of the coming foe.”— 

XXIX. 

And let them come fleice Dacre cried; 
For soon yon grest, my father’s pride, 

That swept the shores of Judah’s sea, 

And waved m gales of Galilee, 

From Branksome’s highest toweis display’d. 
Shall mock the lescue’s lingeiing aidl— 
Level each harquebuss on row; 

Draw, merry archeis, diaw the bow; 

Up, bill-men, to the walls, and cry, 

Dacie foi England, win or die!”— 

XXX 

Yet hear,” quoth Howard, “ calmly hear, 
Nor deem my words the woids of fear . 
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Foi who, in field or foiay slack, 
baw the blanche lion c’ci fall back? 

But thus toiisk oui Boidei fiower 
In strife against a kingdom’s power. 

Ten thousand Scots Against thousands thiee, 
Ceites, weie despeiate policy. 

Nay, take the terms the Ladye made, 

Ere conscious of the advancing aid 
Let Musgrave meet fierce Deloiaine 
In single fight, and, if he gam, 

He gams foi us, but if he’s cioss’d, 

’Tis but a single waiiior lost, 

The lest, retreating as they came, 

Avoid defeat, and death, and shame ” 

XXXI 

111 could the haughty Dacie biook 
His brother Warden’s sage rebuke ; 

And yet his forwaid step he stay’d, 

And slow and sullenly obeyed 

But ne’ei again the Border side 

Did these two loids m fiiendship ride • 

And this slight discontent, men say, 

Cost blood upon another day. 

XXXII. 

The pursuh ant-at-arms again 
Before the castle took his stand j 
His trumpet call’d, with parleying stiam, 
The leadcis of the Scottish band, 

And he defied, m Musgrave’s right. 

Stout Delorame to single fight. 

A gauntlet at their feet lie laid, 

And thus the teims of fight he said ; — 

“ If in the list good Musgrave’s sword 
Vanquish the laiight of Deloiame, 

Youi youthful chieftain, Branksome’s Lord, 
Shall hostage for his clan remain : 

If Deloiame foil good Musgiave, 

The boy his liberty shall have. 

Howe’ei it falls, the English band, 
Unharming Scots, by Scots unharm’d, 

In peaceful maich, like men unarm’d, 

Shall straight xcTcat to Cumbeiland.” 
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XXXIII 

Unconscious of the near iclief, 

The proffer pleased each Scottish chief, 

Though much the Ladye sage gamsay^d ; 

For tliough tlfiieu hearts weie brave and tiue, 

From Jedwood’s recent sack they knew, 

How taidy was the Regenfs aid; 

And you may guess the noble Dame S50 

Dm St not the seciet prescience own, 

Sprung fiom the art she might not name, 

By which the coming help was known 
Closed was the compact, and agreed, 

That lists should be enclosed with speed, 

Beneath the castle, on a lawn 
They fix’d the borrow for the strife, 

On foot, with Scottish axe and knife, 

At the fourth hour from peep of dawn; 

When Deloiaine, from sickness freed, 560 

Or else a champion m his stead, 

Should for hiAiself and chieftam stand. 

Against stout Musgrave, hand to hand 
XXXIV* 

I know right well, that, m their lay, 

Full many minstrels smg and say, 

Such combat should be made on horse. 

On foaming steed, m full career, 

With brand to aid, when as the spear 
Should shiver m the course , 

But he, the jovial Haiper taught 570 

Me, yet a youth, how it was fought. 

In guise which now I say 
He knew each ordinance and clause 
Of Black Lord Archibald’s battle-laws, 

In the old Douglas’ day 
He brook’d not, he, that scoffing tongue 
Should tax his minstrelsy with wrong, 

Or call his song untrue 
For this, when they the goblet plied. 

And such rude taunt had chafed his pride, 5$o 

The bard of Reull he slew 
On Tev lot’s side, in fight they stood, 

And tuneful hands were stain’d with blood ; 

Where still the thorn’s white branches wave, 
Memorial o’er his rival’s giave. 

SCOTT -“LAY, III 13 
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XXXV 

win shoulrl I tell llic ngid doom, 

That diagi>'d my niastei to his tomb , 

How Ouseuam’s maidens toie then hau, 
Wept till then eyes wcie dead and dim, 

And wiuns* then hands foi love of him. 

Who died at Jedwood An ^ 

He died ’ — his scholais one by one, 

To the cold silent gia\e aic gone, 

And I, alas * sinvive alone, 

To muse o’ei ri values of yoie, 

And giieve that I shall hcai no more 
The stiams, with envy heaid befoie, 

Foi, with my minstrel bicthicn fled, 

My jealousy of song is dead 

He paused the listening dames again 
Applaud the hoaiy Minstiers stiain 
With many a woid of kindly cheei, - 
In pity half, and half sinceie, — 

Marveird the Duchess how so well 
His legendaiy song could tell — 

Of ancient deeds, so long foi got; 

Of feuds, whose memoiy was not; 

Of foiests, now laid waste and bare ; 

Of tcweis, which haiboui now the hare; 

Of manneio, long since changed and gone; 
Of chiefs, w^ho undci then giey stone 
So long had slept, that fickle Fame 
Had blotted fiom hci rolls then name, 

And twined lound some new mmion’s head 
The fading wieath for which they bled, 

In sootli, ^twas stiange, this old man's verse 
Could call them from then maxblc hearse, 
The Harper smiled, well pleased, for ne’ei 
Was flattery lost on Poet's ear ; 

A simple lace » they waste their toil 
For the \am tnbute of a smile, 

E'en when m age their flame cxpiies, 

H-er dulcet breath can fan its fires ’ 

Their di oopmg fancy wakes at praise, 

And stiives to tiim the shoit-livcd blare. 

Smiled, then, well pleased, the' Aged Man, 
And thus his tale continued lan* 
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1 Notice the contiast between the softness of the two fiist 
stanzas and the stiinng preparations that follow. The letter / 
has seldom been more skilfully employed in alliteration than m 
stanza i Its liquid softness, wheie not ovei powered by the 
harsh labials, seems to suggest the gentle wmdmgs of the stream 
See note on ni 2 

sih'er tide, contiast with the ‘luddy’ colour of in 29, implied 
heie m * the glanng bale-fires ’ 

steel-clad warriors, as Deloraine, 1 24, 25. Compare this 
with Marmion, iv 24, 25 

** Now fiom the summit to the plain, 

Waves all the hill with yellow gram ; 

And o*er the landscape as I look 
Nought do I see unchanged lemam, 

Save the rude cliffs and chiming brook. 

But different far the change has been 
Since Marmion firom the ciown 
Of Blackfoid, saw that martial scene 
Upon the bent so brown 
Thousand pavilions white as snow 
Spiead all the Boiough-mooi below.” 

rolled upon flic Tweed, Oi * lolled iheir way to Tweed,’ as in 
first cd Cp. 1 31, 11 I. 

ih^herds reed. Compare this passage with 1 27 and note 

2 low as that tide has ebbed with me. These tw o stanzas muat 
be read m close connexion with the epilogue of the pieccding 
Canto * foi heie wc have tlie metaphoiical statement of the soi- 
rows of his ‘helpless age.’ 

Dundee Graham of Claveihouse, the Viscount of Dundee, 
killed at the battle of Kilhecrankie aftei leading the Jacobites to 
victory, 1689 

3 for pathless marsh, the usual lefuge of the Bordei herdsmen 
on the approach of an English army • mountam cells 01 caves 
hewn on almost inaccessible cliffs may still be seen on the banks 
of the Teviol, Ale, and Esk A description remains of the 
smoking out of one of these in the Lord Piotectoi Somerset’s 
expedition into Scotland, — Sco*! r 
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pftly G 1 

maids and mations dropfd the tear, Scott has depicted moie 
fully elsewhere the paiting of the widow with her only son. — 

^ “ But when he saw his mothei’s eye 
Watch him in speechless agony, 

Back to hei open’d aims he flew, 

Pressed on hei lips a fond adieu.” 

And of the biid^oom with his bade : 

“ Yet slow he laid his plaid aside, 

And lingenng eyed his lovely biide, 

Until he saw the stalling teai 
Speak wo€^e might not stop to cheei ” 

—Lady of Lake, m i8, 22 

southern ravage Scott (moles a lettci fiom the Eail of Noith- 
umbeiland to Henry VHI , complaining that Eail Muiiay’b 
men had tiied to bum a village of his, but having no light, killed 
a helpless woman for sheer spite, for which he retaliated by 
burning the town of Coldmgham, tmth all the corn thereunto he* 
longings and also two towns adjoining, besides which, “Godde 
wylling, Kelsey shall be brent with all the com in the said toun ” 

4 Watt Tmhnn. Scott closely followed his old romanceis in 
mtroducmg such names, without considenng their effect on his 
verse Watt was a retainer of the Buccleuch family, and held a 
small tower on the frontier of Liddesdale. An English captain, 
whom he was pursuing, led him acioss a moiass, and as he 
floundered m i^ jeered him about his trade of ‘cobblei *ye 
cannot sew your boots, the heels iisp (ciealc), and the seams live 
(split) * ‘If I cannot sew,’ retorted Tmlmn, dischaiging a shaft 
which nailed the captain’s thigh to his saddle, ‘ I can yerk ’ (jerk 
the thread to make the stitches film) — Scott 

Warden raid An inroad commanded by the Warden of the 
Border in person. 

5 harhican, hag, morion, jack, GI. 

Btllhope, m Liddesdale, of which Scott quotes the rhyme — 

“ BiUhope Ciags foi bucks and laes ” (loe-deei) 

passing, simple for compound * sur-passing ’ 

snow, an older foim moie like O. E. gendh, whence ynow, 
enow (G genug), enough 

6 Belted Will Howard Son of the Duke of Norfolk, and 
Warden of the Western Marches He is introduced heie a few 
yeais earlier than he actually flourished His apartments are still 
shewn unchanged* in Naworth Castle — Scott. 

Lord Dacfe, cp 17 “ His name is demved from the exploits 

of an ancestor at the siege of Acre ” — ScorT. 

hackbut, Scrogg, Pastern, Gl. 

. * 4- fortunately saved them from the fire which burnt alt but 

the shell of the rest of the castle some years ago 
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German hackhut-men In the wars with Scotland, Heniy 
VIII and his successois employed nmneions meicenary tioops 
At the battle of Pinkie theie were 800 hackhutters^ mostly for- 
eigneis In 1549 Lord Prolectoi Somerset wntes to Lord 
Dacre, Warden of the West Marches* — “The Almams (cp 
Gloss ) m numbei 2000, very valiant soldiers, shall be sent to 
you shortly from Newcastle ” — Scott. 

pncking, cp lii 3 Observe the galloping effect of the metre 
of these lines, owing to the use of anapaests instead of iambics 
and the consequent number of short syllables, 

7 tr^st, Gl. 

gay ladye, a merely oinamental epithet, added to give life and 
colour to the picture. Such epithets could not be allowed in 
oidinary prose, unless it were necessary to call attention to the 
gayness of the lady Abbott, § 42 b 

8 St Maty's stiver wave St Mary’s Loch, m Selkirkshne, 
at the head of the Vale of Yarrow, The Yanow flows from it, 

clezigh, ifessmed^ Gl, 

Thirlestane Sir John Scott of Thirlestane, to whom James 
II gave a chartei 01 aims to bear a bolder of ‘fleure de hses’ 
Allies), similai to the tressme in tl^e royal arms — Scott 

mosywave ie marsh 

9 Without the bend of Murdieston “The family ofHarden 
are descended fiom a younger son of the Laird of Buccleuch, 
who flouiished bofoie the estate of Murdieston was acquired by 
the maiiiage of one of those chieftains with the heiress in 1296. 
Hence they bear niciely the cognizance of the Scotts, whereas 
those cf the Buccleuch are disposed upon a bend dextei assumed 
in consequence of that mainage,” — Scott 

Dinlay, A mountain in Liddesdale. 

Ilardei^s lord Walter Scott of Harden (auld Watt) manned 
Maiy Scott, the Flowet of Yai ? (no Scott himself was descended 
fiom liira Magnin, in his * Homeric Ballads,’ considers Watt 
the modem lepiesentative of Nestoi, whom he tieats as more the 
type of activity and energy in age than of sedateness in council 
1 he heio with his five soldiei sons may remmd Americans of John 
Blown the Abolitionist and his laids in Kansas made m a nobler 
cause 

10-12 The introduction of this tale may have been interesting 
to minstiel and ladye, but is scarcely so to us, especially as both 
style and measuie are far below the rest of the Canto These 
stanzas weie not 111 the first edition 

Eshdale The Gaelic for ‘ watei ’ is msge^ WeLh viysg, cur- 
rent, cp whisk-y, this Celtic woid w’^as Romanized into 
Iscoj hence ^jr-ctei, 27 j:-bndge, Gr/*’r-foid (Ox-ford), 

GvCv-hampton, Ouse^ and in a corrupted form, the Wash, Taylor, 

p. 136- 
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7 od shaw, i e fo\-w<>od , foi sha.’w see GL saogg 

Gallia} d, hetiott G 1 

but thai^ except that, cp, iii 13 

11 cast^ marymm^ G 1 

hold them [selves], reflexive , cp ‘mount thee/ 1 22 
loend^ whence the past of ‘go,’ ‘went* having leplacecl ‘yoUe ’ 
(goed). 

12 oazl^cross^ from (ciag) 

Haugh, G 1 

Ptniotmdtnn Lmn is a deep pool, the regulai Welsh woid 
for ‘lake,’ cp Llyn Ogwen, 2 /j?/-bens, so Roi»-/z;^, vi 23. 
Here it was the hollow which echoed. 

13 cletichy Gh 
Hmdhaugh-mat}% cp 111 27. 
lee, shekel 

Belleztden, the cential rendezvous. 

14 uont, t e uoned, fiom 0 E. wouye, ‘to dwell/ G. 
loohneu, hence ‘ to be accustomed,* genexally ‘ to be wont * 

Razigleburn ‘Rangle’ in Scotch is a heap (of stones), but 
zangle-burn seems to be the ‘ crooked stream/ cp Icel, Raiig-a, 
Dan wrang-bek, Eng wzong, fiom to Turmg, 01 twist. Burn, 
G 1 For the scanning Ranglebu} {e)n, cp on 1. 19. 
fell, Gl. 

15 ^tiljrey, micMe, Gl 
running stream, cp ni 13. 

his figure Think what case this is 

clothyard shaft An anow the length of a yard for measm- 
mg clolh 

16 Almayn, Gl , and cp 6. 

17 fin^ayer, Gl 

18 their law the sward Their motto was, — ‘frendes to God 
and enemies to alle the woilde/ their moinls, ‘without e make 
ouiselfe to be feaied, ue gete nothing* Cp Froissait apud 
SCOTI 

levin, frounce, f}t<n*smg, Gl. 

bettei' knee Notice how Scott uses his antiquanan lore to give 
fulness of detail to his pictures Thus the baung of the right 
knee, he tells us, is taken from the battle pieces of the Flemish 
painters the ‘flounced coats* from Miiiour foi Magistiates, p 
12 1 “Then plaited gaiments theiewith well accoid, all jagged 
iv^Afrounst -wiih. divers colouis decked ** 

19 glatve, GL 

20 bartizan, partisan, falcon, culver, Gl 

seething pick Towers had piojecting gallcues with slits in 
them to let this ‘deadly hail* down on the foe such toweis are 
called machicoiated, as m Tennyson*s ‘ I^ast Tournament * 
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21 a gmmtJet on a spear “ The emblem of faith among the 
ancient Boidereis, who were wont, when any one bioke his w ord, 
to expose this emblem and proclaim him a faithless Milam at the 
fiisl Bolder meeting This ceremony was much dieaded 
Scott 

22 tide, reads, suitli, G 1 

St Mfaiy f but wdll h^hi ^ hut = tfnof^ cp in 13 ; so King 
John, V IV 50 *‘Beshiew my soul, butl do lo\e,” and 
“ The gods lebuke me, but it is tidings 
To wa‘'h the eyes of kings ” 

Ant and Cleo v 1 27 Shaksp Giam , § 126 

23 posmvant, G 1 

24 . tik, flemens- firth, harry, dvnt, glawe, wanison, G 1 
march-t) eason, G 1 Several species oi offences peculiai to 
the Boidei constituted what vas called maich-ti eason Among 

otheis was the ciime of riding or causing to iide against the 
opposite countiy in time of peace ’* — Scott 

25 Obseive the poet's art in describing the conflict between 
the mothei and the chieftainess, thus making the Ladye of Biank- 
some moie human, and therefoie more mteiestmg 

struggling sigh This epithet is an instance of the tersene'?s 
of poetiy, the fulness of idea is not saciificed, but only the ielati\ es 
and coniunctions The sense decides whethei the conjunction 
omitted IS * since ’ or * thiough ' Cp Abbott, § 43 a 

26 empfize, dub, slogan, lyhe~wahe, G 1 

of high emprize Foi the iionical foice cp Juno’s attack on 
Venus foi hei ciucl tiealment of Dido, Virg Ain iv. 93 
^^Egregiam veio laudcm ac spolia a^njla loftitis 
Tuque pueique tuus, magnum et memorabilc nomen, 

Una dolo divum si fcemina vicla duoium est 
cleanse him by oath In dubious cases, the innocence of 
Boidei ciiminals was occasionally lefeued to Ihcir own oath 
The foim of excusing bills or indictments lau thus — You shall 
swear by heaven above }ou, hell beneath you, byyoui pail of 
Baiadise, by all that God made in six days and seven nights, and 
by God Hmi'^elf, you aie whait out sackless (guiltless) of art, 
part, way, witting, iidd (counsel), kenning, having 01 lecettiiig 
of any of thu goods 01 cattels named m this bill So help you 
God ’’—Scot I 

no kmghi so good but, i e so high-boiii that Deloiaine can-«(7/ 
shew as high a pedigree, cp on 111 13, 

Douglad swofd Aichibald Douglas, Earl of Angus, was the 
Scottish General it was then the general’s puvilege to confer 
knighthood, an honoui which 01 igmally flowed fiom othei knight- 
hood and not from royalty 

Ancrcinits ford. This battle was fought A D. 1545 
but Lord bacris steed was wight, cp 22 and m 13- 
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Though me no fuend, etc Notice how the Ladye*s personal 
spiiit IS brought out by simply giving these words the emphatic 
place m the line So with ‘ while I live’ in the next line 

28 lohat make you The Ficnch idiom, *quc faites 

vous ici^’ 

Rithe?"* s-lau Law is a caiin 01 mound. 

ueap 07 i-schaoj, 70 od^ hook^ G 1 

29 ha^quebuss, G 1 , f hackbutteer. 

30 the blanch Iwn The anns of Howard So Richaid is 
spoken of as ‘the boar’ in Rich III ; and so in Gray’s Bard^ 93— 

“ The bristled Boar in infant goie, 

Wallows beneath the thoiny shade ” 
certes The Fiench form of Lat cert^, the s is adveibial 
32 list, G 1 

34 made on horse Scott quotes an account of a trial by 
combat in 1602 ‘betwixt nine of the clock and one of the same 
day to fight on foot * His art is, that he manages by the discus- 
sion to bung the peisonality of the Harpei into lelief, and so 
leads up to the stanzas on the poet, which end this Canto and 
open the next 

white branches The rival’s name being Sweet Milk* 
when-as When being properly interiogative, as was added to 
give It a lelative force^ so 3 Hen VL ii 1 46, “ Wheti as the 
noble Duke of Yoikwas slam ” Cp, ^*when that the pool have 
cued,” Jul Cses in 11. 96* Shaks Giatn §116, 287. 

the jovial Haiper “An ancient Boidei minstiel, called 
Rattling, Roaiing Willie, He quarrelled with one of his own 
piofession, they fought with swoids, and the baid of Rule Water, 
his antagonist, was killed on the spot Willie was taken ana 
executed at Jedburgh ” 

Lord Archibald of Douglas* The framer of statutes on points 
of Boidei 'vvaifaie in the middle of the fifteenth centuiy. 

35 Ousenam, cp v II Scott quotes an old ballad— 

“ The lasses of Ousenam w^atei 

Aie rugging and living then hair, 

And all for the sake of Willie, 

His beauty was so fail ** 

Air, a sand-bank 

The question m the Ladye’s mind is whether her chaim will 
woik in time foi Deloiaine to fight ; and the whole affaii now 
seems to hav'e no connection with Maigaiet and hei lover It is 
the part of the next Canto to make such a connection 
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I. TEUTONIC WORDS— GRIMM^S LAW. 

B efore dealing with denvations it is necessary thoroughly 
to mastei Gnmvi's Larjn of the variations of consonants, 
when represented in the thiee families of the Indo-Germanic 
languages — 

(i) m Gieek or Latin (and Sansciit) 

(2) in Old High* German, 

(3) in Low German, Anglo-Saxon, English 

Thus, if we take the three characteristics of any of the thiee first 
conjugations in Greek, we find they go in a regular ciicle 
Thus the lip-letlers go in the senes t j 3 ^ ^ ^ 

So starting fiom p we pass to b, and then to ph (f) 

Staitmg from b we pass to ph, and then by beginning the 
senes again we come to p j 

Starting fiom ph we begin again with p, and then pass on to b 
This law applies m the same way to the teeth and throat letters 
(but not to the liquids 1, m, n, i, for which cp in n) 

The 01 del m which they go is sharp, flat, aspuate, sharp, flat, 
etc. 
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A Lip letteis v ^ 4> ir p 

Greek Latin German English 

1 p. b, L iUra sePtem sieBen seVen 

2 b f p laBi schliFFian ® sliP 

3 f/p’ b, ‘ Fratei Pruodci 3 Brother 

B Teeth-letteis t8 0 r d 

1 t, d, th, fiaTer pruoDer broTHei, 

2 d, th, t, Sj 5«. duo 2wei 4 Two 

3 th, t, d, evydTTjp 5 Tod ter. Daughtei.*- 

C Throat-letteis, ic 7 X ^ 7 

, , tKapS/a Corda Heiz^ Fleait 

1 k,g,ch, I ^ auGe eGFIe*^ (eYc) 

2 g, ch, k, d/tAPeti' mulGeie milCH. milK 

3 di, k, g, tra(C)Ho « tiaKau diaG.“ 

* Hio-h German was spoken in the South or AT/^/i-lands of Germany, 
especially Hi South-east, as Austna, Bivana, its dialects e\tending to Alsace 
and Swit7erland Low German, on the noithein shores or Low hnds, 
between thi- Rhine and Baltic, Ihrough the influence of Luthei s Bible, 
High German has become the hteraiy language of Germany, but many low 
German torms have been incorporated in it 


® Modern German, schlupFm ^ xi. t 

3 Modern German, bmder, of which the B belongs to the Low Geiman 
and the D,|4o the High German This assimilation lo Low German is the 
jSrst great cause of uregulanty 

4 Zwei for^lhwei Ihis TH is alwajs represented m German by Z or S, 
(the German th being pronounced like our T) So Gk Ae^fAC'O) Lat 
Domare, Ger Zahmen, Eng 'I unt Ihe scarcity of aspirated consonants 

is the secoifd great cause of in egularity, 

5 This TH IS represented m Latm by F Gk Up, Lat Fera, 0 H Gcr 
Tioi Eng Beer The Mod Oei word is» spelt THiei, but pronounced lier 

6 Observe that the guttural > in daughter, etc , do not change accoiding lo 
the law htre two pnuciplcs of irregulaiit> come in (1) tint the law can 
only stnctly be applied to the beginning', of woids, and (a) that conbonauti,, 
when combined, hive a tendency to prcscive one anothci trom change 
Thus sp, sc, would remain unchanged even at the be^innxncr of woids, -uid 
sometimes even fl and fr seem to pass unchanged fi om High to I ow Gci man - 
so here the t may ha\e preserved the gh unclianged fiom an original dhiigu 
atar Ihe Icelandic ‘ dottir’ is spelt as ours is pronounced, witliout gh 


7 Herz ought to be Gerr, but H often represents the hard G and CH m 
both High and Low German 

8 Eage or eghe is Old English for eye, see 7, 

9 The stem appeajfs in perf trach-si, tnm 

“ Modem German trvGen has the G of the low German form, see 3 
** The close connection of these three groups of letteis is shewn m Welsh, 
* which altera sharp, flat, or aspirate consonants to suit those of the preceding 
word , thus -Pen is ‘head/ but dy ^en, ‘thy head / fy mben, ‘my head/ 
eii>/«en, ‘her head * so Tad, ‘father,* changes to dad, «- 4 ad, t/iad Cai, 

‘kinsman/ to i^ar, f//ar , „ , , t 

jvr L —Other examples will be found m Abbott s English Lessons, p 44 , 
R Morris’s English,^ccidence, p 13, Donaldson’s New Cratylus, p 185, 
Ma\ Muller, second series, chapter v 


In refeieiice to Latin it must be lemembered that 
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Giimm’s Law only applies to woids of kindied meaning coming 
to us fiom Anglo-Saxon, and not to I atm words coming to us 
from Noiman, like benison fiom benedtctw, nor of course to \^ords 
boi rowed straight fiom the Greek, like drama 

—Words which fall under Gnmm's law are iioi derived fiom one 
another, hit connicied as being deri\ed from the sune souice thus, as Ma\ 
jMuller says, they are brothers and sisters, not parents and children 

II LATIN WORDS— CONI R\C1 ION 
Fiench, like Italian and Spanish, being a Romance language 
(z e of a Roman-ized countiy), lakes words stiaight from the 
Latin, contracting then syllables, but not necessarily changing 
the consonants So Fiench delate whence our English delay, from 
Lat dilaldn,^ whence also our English dilatory Popular uoids 
that come fiom the Latin thiough Fiench, suffei contraction 
fiom the disappeaiance of the unaccented syllables The vowel 
next befoie the accented syllable geneially disappeais, and ‘‘O 
does the middle consonant This contraction distinguishes lUe 
popular woids that come down the mam stream of French fiom 
the learned words, which aie formed directly from the Latin 
Thus hlaint comes thiough French hldme, "hTdi blasphemy formed 
diiectly from the Church-Latm bldspheimtm So hostel or hbtel 
IS the popular foim, and hospital the learned foim of the Latm 
Jmpitale , so doubt, with indubitable, from dubitdre, and priest, 
with Preshytei laii, from Grceco-Latm presbyter^ The one set 
betiay their Latin oiigin at a glance, the others have been 
squeezed into leal Fiench words, their weaker syllables having 
been compressed by a long course of lapid utterance To use 
Home Tooke’s cxpiession, ‘‘letters, like soldiers, aie apt to 
descit 01 diop off in a long march 

Ohs — Derivations which end with the Zeno JLaim of the Middle 
Ages lie to be distrusted for Low Latin woids, when they are 
not merely couupted forms of classical Latin, are nothing but the 
native Celtic ox Geiman woids in a Latin dress The Fiench 
oi Fiankish language is “full of Teutonic w'Oids, moie or less 
Romanized to suit the pi enunciation of the Roman inhabitants 
of Gaul Thus appeals in Low Latin as ftudum, but it is 
really a Teutonic woid , cp Mxitex Jendal 

III WORD-BUILDING TEUTONIC AND ROMANCE 
Thus the English language is mainly formed of two elements ,s 

* Dilatd?e is i late or Low Latin frequentatwe from Lat differre Observe 
that the Romance woids* come from a debased or vulgar Latin, and not from 
the classical forms , thus ckeval from cahallns, and not fiom eawts 
® See by all means some excellent lists in Abbott s Engh^ Lessons, pp 

^^3 Tiench, Words, p 167 

4 Max MCiIlex, cp R Moms, Eng Accid p 256 

5 Besides theie is (3) a Celtic element, from which we get glen, crag, 
havoc, bard, claymore, plaid, pony, whisky, etc , and (4) a Scandmaviaii 
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the Teutonic, which we inherit from the Saxons, and the Romance 
oi Latm element, which came from our Norman conqueiors ^ 

I Each of these elements has its own ways of woid-buildmg , 
■whether by particles, prepositions, etc , which they prefix, or by 
suffixes to put at the end of roots 
Thus Teutomc a (an) in at-way, anm, ammn^ ® 

he ifyf) ^f-hest, be-sheWy and cp note on bt~ 
dazzle, vi 25, and ^7-times, v lo. 
for^ intensive, T^jr-lom, cp, lorn. 

Jore^ ^^-^-bode, etc 

«^«-toward, ttn-eatke, 

Romance Prefixes — 

(a) The Latm prepositions, as amh cp amice^ contra cp. 
counter i inter cp emprize^ per cp. pilgrim , (b) also nm 
from minus cp »z2j-pnze ‘ wz«2-ver as m re-ci eant^ 
bene in bentson, and male in malison. 

Teutonic Suffixes — 
y, O E ig, busy, fill as hope-fuL 
l-ing^ diminutive, as darling 
le or £r, as hiker 
less (loose from), homeless. 
ly (like), lovely 
some^ blithesome. 
donif thanedom , -ardf wizard, 
ship (shape), landscape 
Romance Suffixes — 

•y, Fr , z Lat la or lum ; ’•ton, ^mmi, -monyt •our {•or) 
•ouSf Lat -osus , •rve, Lat -ims 

-ayy, Lat -anus , ako -zfir, bandeher, -eer in hachbuUeer ; 

•er2& palmer i squire^ O F. esguieri career; •ar^ scapulai\ 
•alf Lat •alts, aventayle 
•an, Lat •anus, pagan 

Obs — ^The nature of the suffix or prefix is a guide to the oiigm 
of the woid, but not an infalhble one, because word-buildmg went 
on after the two elements had so blended, that some of their 
particles became thoioughly English, and were used indifferently 
after any loot that was really naturalized Such words are called 
hybrids, Teutomc -wrords which have come to us through Low 
Latin and French are not properly to be classed under this head 
C]^.fiudal 

2, Many changes of consonants are common to both elements — - 
S into R, as froren foi frosen, cp lorn, 

R into L, as colonel (pi on kurnel), Span, coronel. 

M into N, as ant for emmet, ransom for redemption. 

element, whence bull, dairy, sledge, fellow (cp feudal), stag, farn,/eU (a 
hill, cp Gloss ), so earl, though countess’ls ftom Latm 
Cp Notes on Introd to Canto 1 
® Words m italics will be found in the Glossary 
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IV DOUBLE FORMS 

The richness of the English language is due in great measure 
to the piesence of the two elements, as in * love’ and ‘ affection,’ 
‘house’ and ‘mansion,’ ‘readable’ and ‘legible’ It is also 
partly due to the great vaiiety of eaily spelling, as in stave and 
‘staff,’ ttystzxi^ ‘trust,’ ‘metal’ and ‘mettle,’ ‘bite’ and ‘bit,’ 
‘borne’ and ‘bom,’ ‘feat’ and ‘fact,’ atsle^sA ‘axle ’ 

V MISTAKEN DERIVATION CORRUPTION 
Since the changes of language depend on popular use, the key 
to them will be found m popular instmcts One of these is to 
resolve all unfamiliar combinations of syllables mto familiar ones. 
Thus ‘wise-acre’ has aiisen fiom ‘weis-sager* (cp wizard) 
Such changes are especially common when the new form turns 
what appeals an unmeaning combination into one that appears 
significant Thus, a sailmg-boat called by the Gieek name of 
Pteioe&sa, ‘ the Winged,’ was speedily converted into the ‘ Tear- 
ing Hisser.’ So the ‘ George Canning’ mn has already passed 
into the ‘ George and Cannon ‘counter-dance’ (face to face 
dance), into ‘ country-dance * Similar changes, after a more 
learned fashion, have been made by mistaken etymologists 
Thus ‘posthumous’ owes its h to the notion that instead of being 
a superlative of ‘posterns,’ it has something to do with ‘post 
humum ’ * (after the father is laid in the ground) In such cases 
the meaning of woids has become gradually assimilated to the 
mistaken derivation Cp. undei rmmdday^ and also vUde^ 
wanson, and merry-men. 

VI MODIFICATION OF MEANING 
Especially l. specializing eg count, a companion of king, from 
compamon generally , fiom maker (•jroeriT’fis)^ 
sodeer^ fiom ‘wild beast’ generally, Geim thier^ 
Lat /era, Gk % “ 

2 generalizing, less commonly but especially fiom 
outwaid and visible to inward and mental, as 
the English zdea^ meaning a notion or opinion 
of the mind, from the Greek lUa, the form or 
appearance of a thing, often an actual metaphor 
IS involved, as m to comprehend with the mind, 
which first meant to grasp with the hands , so 
spiritual means ‘hke breath,’ and then generally 
‘as mvisible and intangible as breath is^ 

* Trench, Eng Past and Pres , p 310 So the Puntan ‘ God encom- 
passes* into * Goat and compasses,’ and the family motto ‘Catixs et fidelis* 
nto the ‘ Cat and fiddle ’ , , , 

® Often the meaning is detenoiated, as simpleton , so presently from 
general unpunctuality, come to mean ‘ not at the present moment,' Com* 
pare Anon. 
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The references m the, Glos^lSi^ to Tempest, Much Ado, CorioUnus, As 
You Like It, Macbeth, and Samlet, ait to Notes in ‘Rugby Editions,' 
Rivingtons 

A S — Anglo-Saxon O F — Old French 

0 H G —Old High Gei man O E --Old English 

Etjm — Etj'mology, see above F Q —Spencer’s Faeiy Queen 

The following booliE have been referred to in the Glossary, under thtir 
initials — , « , 

D — Diez, Et> mologisches Wcrterbuch der Romanisthen Spruchen 
J — J \MiESON, Scotti^ Dictionary 
M — R Morris, English Accidence 
N — Nares, Glossarji^ 

Sc — ScHELER, Dictionnaire d’EtymoIogie Frangaise 

1 —Isaac Tavlor, Words and Places 

V — VitFUSSON, Icelandic Dictionary (an invaluable work m course of 
publication by the Clarendon Press) 

W — ^Wedgwood, Dictionary of English Etymologj 

The Editor has also to acknowledge his obligations to CiiRTILS, 
Grundziige der Griechischen Etymologic, which has been constantly con- 
sulted, Maetzner, Englische Grammatik, Irench, Woids, and English 
Past and Present Occasional reference has been made to Burguy, 
Brachst, and Littre Professor Payne has kindly given many valuable 
suggestions 
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[Wo)^ds which have occurred m a devious Canio will he fouud in 
the Glossary to that Canto ] 

Almayn, iv i6, the old Alleinanm the meicenaiies fiom the 
Rhine mentioned m stanza i8 Fr Alkmand, ‘a Geiman * 
Shakspexc uses Abnain foi German, 0 th. ii iii 86 
a-mam, xv ii, with [might and] mam, both come from A S. 

<7, pin/oan, ‘stren^^h/ like ^Imay^ Etym iv and v. (cp Fi 
mam) 

bartizan, iv 1 7, a small oveihangmg tuiret projecting from the 
angles of a wall Eng brattice^ a fence of boards sepaiatmg a 
bhaft into two aiiua^^s (G bi'ctt\ as lattice, a fence of laths 
(Othei foims are— Scotch hettys. It heiiesca^ haltmca t Fr. 
bretesque^ br deque) 

beshrew, IV ii ShimdmeisxA ‘bad/ so Wiclif, Uhetvui 
(evil) geneiation ’ The prefix be makes this into a transitive 
veib, so beshew oi '^shieus my heel, means *evil come to 
it’ W 

bill, IV 14, a kind of battle-axe G bed^ axe , Scotch, hllet 
ax, or babax* (Bill, a legal wiitmg, accoidmg to Wedgwood, is 
‘bull/ a document. Lat a iing ) 

brand, iv 9, Geim biemien, to bum— (i) a bummg piece of 
wood} (2) a swoid, because of its glitter when waved or brand- 
ished, Icel has both meanings Etym vi. 

brook, iv 28, ‘bear/ ‘enduie,’G haiuhen, ‘to use/ led 
bi^la^ Lat fructus, /rut Cp Giimm’s Law, Etym i 

cast of hawks, iv. II, /.<». a flight of hawks, as many as veie 
let loose at one time In Scotch a cast of hemngs means foui, 
t,e, as many as axe thiown into a vessel at once 

cleugh, IV. 8, cliff 01 glen Scotch has clench, cleugh, clowe, 
cloir (cleft), 0 E dough; E cleft.— -J W 

culver, cahvei, culvei me, iv 17 , cannon or hand-gun Lat 
caiubtr, ‘a snake/ Fr couleiivrc, cmdevnne, the death-dealing 
engine being compaied to a deadly snake, as m dragon, an old 
gun, whence our ‘diagoon ' Etym ll , vi 2 Cp falcon 
curfew, IV 6, Fi touvie/cu 01 ‘fire-cover,^ hence the bell foi 
putting out flies , a valuable police regulation to prevent fires m 
towns of wooden houses, for which the Saxons were indebted to 
the Noiraoixs (The cur is the same as her- in hei -chief, ‘ cover 
(for) head ’) 

dub, iv 26, ‘ invest with knighthood/ lit. dress [with habili- 
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merits of order], cp O F, ‘‘La dame armee et com chevalier 
adoitUe^^^ O F adotib^ armour so Wedgwood [The common 
derivation is to strike fiom the tap with the sword, and loi this 
the Icel diibba is quoted, but dttbba is (i) a foieign woid, and 
(2) means to ‘trim,’ ‘diess,’ or ‘aim,’ and not to ‘stuke’] 
empnze, iv 26, te entet-puze; Fi entie-prizet ze prendre 
^ [ses mains] Etym ill 

falcon, IV 17, an ancient piece of artillery, ametaphoi from 
the bud of prey (so musket, musquet being used m Dryden for 
a hawk. It nio^chetto^ from mosemdo^ a spanow-hawk cp 
Geim which means both ‘spanow-hawk’ and ‘musket ’ 

Pastern’s night, iv 6, or fastern’s e’en . the eve of the gieat 
Fast of Lent (so Yule e’en was Chiistmas eve, Hallowe’en the 
eve of All Saints) , Germ fast-nachf, oui Shiovc Tuesday, 01 
day of ski wing and confession before the Fast The day was 
kept as a carnival : hence the Borderer is aptly represented as 
doing his last bit of stealing before the Fast came on 
foray, iv 14, an excursion in quest of forage, foddei, or spoil. 
A German ‘ Requisition* is a qtiet foray under legitimate foims. 

frounce, iv, 18, ‘plaited,’ lit wrinkled, from fions the fore- 
head , Fr froncer Cp. Milton’s II Penseroso, 123, 

“ Not tuck’d and frounced as she was wont, 

W'lth the Attic boy to hunt ” 

galliard, iv xo, ‘gay,’ Fr gadlard; It gaghardo, gay, 
wanton Piobably gala^ as in gala-Az.y, and to re-^<2/<?, Fr, 
galer, ‘to feast,’ It gala, ‘a festival dress,’ whence It gallanie, 
Eng gallant, so Lyndsay desenbes some aichers as ‘full^dt^i'- 
aiilte m short clothing of green.’ In Shakspeie galliard is used 
for a dance. Twelfth N I. lu. 128, Hen V I 11 252. Is it not 
from the same loot as Gk. which is translated by Ulphilas 

by the Goth gdljan^ Etym ill* 2 
glaive, iv 16, a swoid, Lat. gladius. D Cp. claymore, 
hackbutteer, iv. 6, musketeer • hackbut = Fi arquehise^^ 
‘musket,’ Gei haken-htchse {/laken, ‘hook,’ hmhse, ‘gun,’ 
Eng box), hence lit a gun barrel fastened by a hook to a cai- 
nage, as opposed to a handgun. D J. Etym HI 
hag, iv 5, broken ground in a bog Cp* ‘a deep muii ground 
interspersed with moss kags^ t e maishy tufts 
harquebuss, iv. 29, cp hackbutteer above, 
harry, iv 21, to lay waste, plunder, A S hergian, to ravage, 
to haiass , harrow is anothei foim So Christ is said to have 
harrowed hell, when he brought away the souls of the righteous 
1 Diez however doubts the connection of gaghardo either with gaht (which 
he would make gala>do% or mthgajfo, gay, 

® The old denvaUon is Latin arem, bow, and It btega^ like bihhse, a tube, 
but a * bow bortd througli,* or * bow-bariel,’ is not a clear descnption of a 
gun D 
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haugh, IV 6, as m l^nt%\.-haughy the beacon-hill , Icelandic 
haughr^ a mound, akin to h&r^ ‘high,* used also foi heap oi 
caun, Scotch 7 i(m, 

heiiot, IV 10, the fine exacted by a supenor on the death of 
his tenant. The fine was the pick of his property, geneially a 
horse Lyndsay desciibes it thus — 

“ Our good grey niaie was baiting on the field, 

Our landis-laiid took her for his here-geild ** 

Beregyld^ a military tribute, iioxsiherem aimy, zxitgyld tribute 
01 ta\ A het tot is one form of a tenure by copyhold, i e accoid- 
ing to the i equuements of the co^y of a court-ioll of the estate J 
irk, IV. 24, *to weary,* ‘distress * A. S earg, sluggish , the 
Scotch and Eng mck^ archness^ come from this, cp Icel rngty 
effeminate V 

jack, IV 5, a cuirass, and hke that properly of leather Cp- 
“ With jacks well quilted with soft wool they came to Troy ’ 
Chapman, II iii So leather beer jugs aie stiU called black 
jacks at Winchester. N Jacket is dim of G jacke^ ‘a jeikin * 
kirtle, IV. 14, gown 01 mantle. A S. cyriet Icel J^rtiU 
G htiely a smock-frock 

lyke-wake, IV 23, watchingadead body before bunal A. S //a, 
a body, as in ‘ 4 f;^^-gate,’ G letcJiey leich-nam, — wake, t e watch. 

merrymen, iv ii, (l) ‘cheeifully faithful,* ‘merry,* being 
like oui * jolly,* a slang adjective of the day, used meiely as an 
epithet of praise, like ‘ladies gay^ (cp Earle Philol p 354), 
oi (2) fiom Icel mcer^r ( 0 . H G mdn ‘Monous* = Geini. 
henlich), whence ‘a noble man* Etym V 

mickle, IV. 15, 01 muckU; Eng much^ Lat mag-^vs^ Gk. 

/4ey<iX-‘J7, Icel mtktU 
minion, iv. 36, Fi mignon, a dailing 
morion, iv 5, 01 mwrton, a helmet with no visor Diez sug- 
gests Spanish ntarra, ‘ a skull,* a kind of cap, others Moonsk, 
morsmg-horn, iv 15, powder-hoin Perhaps, powder, fiom 
being powdered or reduced to morsels if so, Lat fuordeo, ‘bite’ 
(Cp ‘bit*) G morser^ suTXLOii'Qx* Jamieson quotes, “God is 
putting the fiery lint unto the ?nosine of their sudden destruction,’* 
which he explains as ‘ touch -hole,* 
partisan, iv 17, a pike, or halbeid, t e a pole with a bayonet 
at the end, esp used hke a bayonet eithei to defend foot soldiers 
against a chaige of cavahy, or to cliarge othei foot It poU- 
gtana, which Ciez thinks is the weapon of a partisan, i e one who 
took a side in party waxfare as head of a body of light troops 

^ Lich-field has for its arms ‘an escutcheon of landscnpe witli three dead 
bodies thereon ' hence it is «!upoosed to s= field of the deaa, because the 
Romans murdered Christians here about A D 300, so says tradition, but it is 
more probably LaAtf-ticld from its marshy situation 
SCOTT^LAY m. C 
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peel, IV 3, peil^ border-tower, propeily a tumulus of eartb 
Eng. pile 

pensil, IV 27, a streamer or banner, Lat pendeo^ pensiUs, 
\N B — Our pencil^ propeily a painter’s brush, comes from pems^ 
a tail, as Cicero says, “Caudam antiqui penem vocabant, ex quo 
est propter similitudinem/^ma//?^.r ” Fam ix 22,2] 
pursuivant, iv 23, Fi pourstmaftt, Lat prosecutor ^ lit a 
pur'iuer or prosecutor at law So in Spensei angels descend 
“ like flying pursuivant 

Against foul fiends to aid us militant ” — F Q n 8 2 
Hence generally a state messengei 01 heiald 
read, iv 19, in old sen-^e of ‘ to counsel,’ so ‘ to read one a 
lesson,’ then to inform, interpret, as ^read a iiddle,’ so oui read 
IS pioperly to explain, interpret Spenser has aread^ areed, and 
ready in the same sense G ratheuy ‘counsel,’ rede^ ‘speech’ 
Wedgwood thinks the root-meaning is to ‘put in cider ’ Pei- 
haps connected with * ready, ^ (G berett,) as Icelandic rada, to 
counsel, means also to resolve, undertake, start. 

requiem, iv 29, accus of Lat requtes, rest, which became 
almost an English word, from being the key-word of a hymn in 
the funeral mass; ‘Pie Jesu domme Dona eis reqmem ’ N B* 
— ^The accusative, being used far oftener than any other case m 
Latin, was the case most commonly picked up by the baibaiians 
in the dark ages, hence the acc. and not the nom is the starting- 
point for the derivation of French words from the Latin. ' 
scrogg, IV, 6, or shavo, a skady wood. Norse skogr^ T, 
slogan, IV. 25 The war-cry of a boidei clan. Scotch 
slo^koin or slogkome, the wai-cry or clan-name. ' Cp, Irish 
sluagh, army, and corn, a horn. 

swith, IV 22, ‘my lady reads you swtth return.’ Scotch 
‘ swith away ^ ’ means * away quickly ; ^ so 
“ King Estmere thiew the harp aside, 

And svntheh.^ drew his brand.”-— Pei cy Rel. i. p. 75. 
S^os%oith, ‘strong,’ swithe, ‘very,’ 
treasure, iv 8, a flat binding of threads intei laced, so gold- 
tracecL (tressed) , Fr tresse, tresses being threefold plaits of hair, 
trow, IV 10, ‘believe,’ trust, cp true, truth, Etym. iv. 
wans on, note of assault, iv 21 Apparently war-sound Fr, 
guerre, son The Scotch warmn means ‘rewaid’ 01 ‘guerdon*’ 
it IS used m its right meaning, but spelt waresons in Scott, 
Bannatyne Poems, p 192. Can he have been misled by the 
other form, warison > 

weapon-schaw, iv 28, a muster or shcm of military forces 
(So a muster of men or a * mustei ’ of peacocks. Lat, monstro,) 
Schaw IS the Scotch form of show, A. S, sceowm. 
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I. 

C ALL It not vain ’ — they do not en, 

Who say, that when the Poet dies 
Mute Nature mourns her worshipper, 

And celebrates his obsequies , 

Who say, tall cliff and cavern lone, 

For the departed Bard make moan ; 

That mountains weep in crystal nil , 

That fioweis m tears of balm distil , 

Through his loved groves that breezes sigh. 

And oaks, in deeper groan, reply ; lo 

And rivers teach their rushing wave 
To murmur dirges round his grave. 

IL 

Not that, in sooth, o’er mortal um 
Those things inanimate can mourn ; 

But that the stream, the wood, the gale 
Is vocal widi the plaintive wail 
Of those, who, else forgotten long, 

Lived in the poet’s faithful song, 

And, with the poet’s parting breath, 

Whose memory feels a second dealh 20 

The Maid’s pale shade, who wails her lot 
That love, tiue love, should be forgot, 

From rose and hawthorn shakes the tear 
Upon the gentle Minstrel’s bier 
The phantom Knight, his glory fled, 

Mourns o’er the field he heap’d with dead, 

Mounts the wild blast that sweeps amain, 

And shrieks along the battle-plain. ^ 

The Chief, whose antique crownlet long 
Still sparkled m the feudal song, 30 

Now, from the mountain’s mist^ throne, 

Sees, m the thanedom once his own, 
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His ashes undistinguished lie, 

His place, his power, his memoiy die 
His groans the lonely caverns fili^ 

His tears of rage impel the nil , 

All mouin the Minstrel’s harp unstrung, 

Their name unknown, their praise unsung 

in 

Scarcely the hot assault was staid. 

The teiins of tiuce wcie scaicely made, 40 

When they could spy, from Bianksonie’s towers, 

The advancing march of maitial poweis 
Thick clouds of dust afar appear’d, 

And trampling steeds were faintly heard , 

Bright spears above the columns dun, 

Glanced momentary to the sun , 

And feudal banneis fair display’d 

The bands that moved to Branksome^s aid. 


IV. 

Vails not to tell each hardy clan, 

From the fair Middle Marches came 5 co 

The Bloody Heart blazed in the van, 

Announcing Douglas, dreaded name ! 

V^ils not to tell what steeds did spurn, 

Wheie the Seven Spears of Wedderburne * 

Their men in battle-order set , 

And Swinton laid the lance in rest, 

That tamed of yoie the sparkling crest 
Of Clarence’s Plantagcnet 
Noi list I say what hundreds more, 

Fiom the rich Meise and Lammermoie, (io 

And Tweed’s fair boideis, to the war, 

Beneath the ciest of old Dunbar, 

And Hepbuin’s mingled banners come, 

Down the steep mountain glitteimg far, 

And shouting still, A Home ’ a Home ’ " 

V. 

Now sqime and knight, from Bianksome sent. 

On many a courteous message went , 

To every chief and lord they paid 
Meet thanks for prompt and poweiful aid ; 
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And told them, — ^how a truce was made, 70 

And how a day of fight vi as ta’en 
’Twixt Musgrave and stout Deloraine ; 

And how the Ladye prayed them dear, 

That all would stay the fight to see, 

And deign m love and courtesy, 

To taste of Bianksome cheer 
Noi, while they bade to feast each Scot, 

Wcie England's noble Lords foigot 

Himself, the hoary Seneschal 

Rode forth, in seemly terms to call 80 

Those gallant foes to Branksome Hall. 

Accepted Howard, than whom knight 
Was never dubVd, more bold in fight , 

Nor, when from war and armour fiee, 

More famed for stately courtesy : 

But angry Dacre rather chose 
In his pavilion to repose. 


VI. 

Now, noble Dame, pei chance you ask, 

How these two hostile armies met ? 

Deeming it were no easy task 90 

To keep the truce which here was set j 
Where martial spmts, all on fire, 

Breathed only blood and moital ire. — 

By mutual inroads, mutual blows. 

By habit, and by nation, foes, 

They met on Tev*ot’s strand , 

They met and sate them mingled down, 

Without a threat, without a frown, 

As biotheis meet in foreign land * 

The hands, the spear that lately giasp’d, 100 

Still in the mailed gauntlet clasp'd, 

Were interchanged m greeting dear , 

Visors were raised, and faces shown, 

And many a fiiend, to fiiend made known, 

Partook of social cheer 
Some drove the jolly bowl about , 

With dice and draughts some chased the day^ 

And some, with many a merry shout, 

In not, revelry, and rout, 

Puisued the foot-baH play. 
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VII, 

Yet, be it known, had bugles blown, 

Or sign of war been seen, 

Those bands, so fair together ranged, 

Those hands, so frankly interchanged, 

Had dyed with gore the green 
The merry shout by Teviot-side 
Had sunk m war-cries wild and wide, 

And m the groan of death ; 

And whingers, now in friendship bare, 

The social meal to part and share, 120 

Had found a bloody sheath. 

’Twixt tiuce and war, such sudden change 
Was not infrequent, nor held strange, 

In the old Border-day ; 

But yet on Branksome^s towers and town, 

In peaceful merriment sunk down 
The sun’s declining ray. 

VIIL 

The blithesome signs of wassel gay 

Decay’d not with the dying day 

Soon through the latticed windows tall 130 

Of lofty Branksome’s lordly hall, 

Divided square by shafts of stone, 

Huge flakes of ruddy lustre shone ; 

Nor less the gilded rafters lang 
With merry harp and beakers’ clang : 

And frequent, on the darkening plain, 

Loud hollo, whoop, or whistle ran. 

As bands, their stragglers to regain, 

Give the shrill watchwoid of their clan ; 

And revelleis o’er their bowls, proclaim 140 

Douglas’ or Dacre’s conquenng name. 


Less frequent heard, and fainter stiH, 

At length the vaiious clamours died ; 

And you might hear, from Branksome hiE, 
No sound but Teviot’s lushmg tide ; 

Save when the changing sentinel 
The challenge of his watch could tell ; 

And save, where, thiough the dark profound, 
The clanging axe and hammer’s sound 
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Rung from the nether lawn , 

For many a busy hand toiM there, 

Strong pales to shape, and beams to square. 
The lists' dread barriers to prepare 
Against the morrow's dawn. 


X. 

Margaret from hall did soon retreat. 
Despite the Dame's reproving eye ; 
Nor mark’d she, as she left her seat. 
Full many a stifled sigh , 

For many a noble warrior strove 
To win the Flower of Teviofs love, 

And many a bold ally — 

With thiobbmg head and anxious heart, 
All in her lonely bower apart. 

In broken sleep she lay . 

By times, from silken couch she rose ; 
While yet the banner'd hosts repose, 
She view'd the dawning day ; 

Of all the hundreds sunk to rest. 

First woke the loveliest and the best 


xn 

She gazed upon the inner court, 

Which in the tower's tall shadow lay ; 

Wheie courser's clang, and stamp, and snort, 
Had rung the livelong yesteiday ; 

Now still as death ; till stalking slow, — 

The jingling spurs announced his tread, 

A stately warrior pass’d below , 

But when he raised his plumed head — 
Blessed Mary * can it be^— 

Secure, as if in Ousenam bowers, 

He walks thiough Branksome’s hostile towers, 
With fearless step and free. 

She dared not sign, she dared not speak — 

Oh * if one page’s slumbeis break. 

His blood the price must pay ^ 

Not all the pearls Queen Mary wears, 

Not Margaret's yet more precious tears, 

Shall buy his life a day 
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XIL 

Yet was his hazard small , for well 
You may bethink you of the spell 
Of that sly urchin page , 190 

This to his lord he did impart, 

And made him seem, by glamour ait, 

A knight from Heimitage 
Unchallenged thus, the warder’s post, 

The court, unchallenged, thus he cross’d, 

For all the vassalage 
But 0 • what magic’s quaint disguise 
Could blind fair Margaiet’s azure eyes ’ 

She stalled fiom hei seat , 

While with sui prise and fear she strove, 200 

And both could scarcely master love — 

Lord Henry’s at her teet 

XIII. 

Oft have I mused, what purpose bad 
That foul malicious urchin had 
To bung this meeting round ; 

For happy love’s a heavenly sight, 

And by a vile malignant spnte 
In such no joy is found ; 

And oft I’ve deem’d perchance he thought 
Their erring passion might have wrought 210 

Sorrow, and sm, and shame ; 

And death to Cranstoun’s gallant Knight, 

And to the gentle ladye bright, 

Disgrace, and loss of fame. 

(But earthly spirit could not tell 
/The heart of them that loved so well. 

Tiue love’s the gift which God has given 
'To man alone beneath the heaven 
It IS not fantasy’s hot fire, 

Whose wishes, soon as granted, fly , 220 

It liveth not in fierce desiie, 

With dead desne it doth not die ; 

It IS the secret sympathy, 

The Sliver link, the silken tie, 

Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 

In body and m soul can bmd — 

Now leave we Margaret and her Knight, 

To tell you of the approaching fight 
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XIV 

Their warning blasts the bugles blew. 

The pipe’s shnll port aioused each clan, 230 
In haste, the deadly strife to view. 

The trooping wariiors eager ran • 

Thick round the lists then lances stood. 

Like blasted pines in Ettiick Wood; 

To Bianksome many a look they threw. 

The combatants’ approach to view. 

And bandied many a word of boasf^ 

About the knight each favour’d mosjt 

XV 

Meantime full anxious was the Dame ; 

For now arose disputed claim, 240 

Of who should fight for Deloraine, 

’Twixt Harden and ’twixt Thirlestane: 

They ’gan to reckon km and rent, 

And frowning brow on brow was bent, 

But yet not long the strife — ^for, lo ‘ 

Himself, the Knight of Deloraine, 

Strong, as it seem’d, and free from pain, 

In aimoui sheath’d from top to toe, 

Appeared, and craved the combat due. 

The Dame her charm successful knew, 250 

And the fierce chiefs their claims withdrew 

XVI 

When for the lists they sought the plain, 

The stately Ladye’s silken rein 
Did noble Howard hold, 

Unaim^d by hei side he walk’d, 

And much, in couiteous phrase, they talk’d 
Of feats of arms of old 
Costly his gaib— his Flemish ruff 
Fello’ei his doublet, shaped of buff, 

With satin slash’d and lined , 260 

Tawny his boot, and gold his spur, 

His cloak was all of Poland fur, 

His hose with silver twined ; 

His Bilboa blade, by Maichmen felt, 

Hung in a bioad and studded belt; 

Hence, m rude phrase, the Borderers stiU 
Call noble Howard, Belted WilL 
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XVII. 

Behind Lord Howard and the Dame, 

Fan Margaret on her palfrey came, 

Whose foot-cloth swept the ground : 270 

White was her wimple, and her veil, 

And her loose locks a chaplet pale 
Of whitest roses bound ; 

The lordly Angus, by hei side, 

In courtesy to cheer her tried ; 

Without his aid, her hand in vain 
Had strove to guide her broider’d rein. 

He deemed, she shuddered at the sight 
Of wairiors met for moilal fight , 

But cause of terror, all unguess’d, 260 

Was fiuttermg in her gentle breast. 

When, in their chairs of crimson placed, 

The Dame and she the barriers graced. 

XVIII. 

Pnze of the field, the young Buccleuch, 

An English knight led forth to view ; 

Scaice rued the hoy his present plight, 

So much he long’d to see the fight. 

Within the lists, m kmghtly pnde, 

High Home and haughty Dacre ride ; 

Their leading staffs of steel they wield, 290 

As Marshals of the mortal field ; 

While to each knight their care assign’d, 

Like vantage of the sun and wind. 

Then heralds hoarse did loud proclaim, 

In King and Queen, and Warden’s name, 

That none, while lasts the strife, 

Should dale, by look, or sign, 01 word, 

Aid to a champion to afford. 

On peril of his life , 

And not a breath the silence broke, 300 

Till thus the alternate Heralds spoke : - 

XIX. 

, ENGLISH HERALD. 

" Here standeth Richard of Musgrave, 

Good knight and true, and freely bom, 

Amends from Deloraine to crave, 

For foul despiteous scathe and scorn. 
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He sayelh, that William of Deloraine 
Is tiaitor false by Bolder laws ; 

This with his sword he will maintain, 

So help him God and his good cause * " 

XX. 

SCOTTISH HERALD. 

“ Here standeth William of Deloraine, 310 

Good knight and true, of noble strain, 

Who sayeth, that foul treason's stain, 

Since he bore aims, ne'ei soiFd his coat ; 

And that, so help him God above ’ 

He will on Musgrave’s body prove, 

He lies most foully m his throat” 

LORD DACRE. 

Forward, brave champions to the fight * 

Sound trumpets * ” — 


LORD HOME. 

— « God defend the nght I”— 

Then Teviot ’ how thine echoes rang, 

When bugle-sound and trumpet-clang 320 

Let loose the martial foes. 

And in mid list, with shield poised high, 

And measured step and wary eye, 

The combatants did close. 


XXL 

111 would It suit your gentle ear, 

Ye lovely listeners, to hear 

How to the axe the helms did sound, 

And blood pour’d down from many a wound ; 

For desperate was the strife, and long, 

And either warrior fieice and strong. 330 

But, were each dame a listening knight, 

I well could tell how warriors fight I 
For I have seen war's lightning flashing, 

Seen the claymore with bayonet clashing, 

Seen through red blood the war-horse dashing, 

And scorn’d, amid the reeling stufe, 

To yield a step for death or life.— 
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XXII 

’Tis done, ^tis done ’ that fatal blow 
Has stretch’d him on the bloody plain ; 
He Stines to use — Brave JMusgiave, no ’ 
Thence never shalt thou use again ' 

He chokes in blood — some fi lendly hand 
Undo the visoi^s baiidd band, 

Unfix the gorget^s non clasp, 

And give him room foi life to gasp * 

O, bootless aid •—haste, holy Friar, 

Hasfe, eie the smnei shall expire ’ 

Of all his guilt let him be shiuen, 

And smooth his path fiom earth to heaven • 

XXIII 

In haste the holy Fiiar sped — 

His naked foot v as dyed Ivith red. 

As through the lists he ran 
Unmindful of the shouts on high, 

That hailed the conqueror’s victoiy, 

He raised the dying man , 

Loose waved his silver beard and hair, 

As o’er him he kneel’d down m pra>er; 

And still the crucifix on high 
He holds before his^darkenmg eye; 

And still he bends an anxious ear, 

His falteimg penitence to hear, 

Still plops him from the bloody sod. 

Still, even when soul and body pait, 

Pours ghostly comfoit on his heait, 

And bids liim tiust in God • 

Unheaid he pi ays, — the death-pang’s o’er! 
Richard of Musgiave bieathes no moie. 

XXIV. 

As if exhausted in the fight, 

Or musing o’ei the piteous sight, 

The silent victor stands , 

His beaver did he not unclasp, 

Mark’d not the shouts, felt not the grasp 
Of giatulatmg hands 
When lo • strange cries of wild surprise, 
Mmgled with seemmg terror, rise 
Among the Scottish bands ; 


340 
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And all, amid the thiong’d airay 
In panic haste give open way 
To a half-naked ghastly man, 

Who downward from the castle ran: 380 

He crossed the baiiieis at a bound, 

And wild and haggaid look’d around, 

As dizzy and m pain ; 

And all, upon the arm^d ground, 

Knew William of Deloraine* 

Each lad>e spiung fiom seal with speed* 

Vaulted each marshal fiom his steed, 

“And who ait thou,” they cried, 

“ Who hast this battle fought and won?” 

His plumdd helm was soon undone — 390 

“ Cianstoun of Teviot-side* 

For this fail prize Pve fought and won,” — 

And to the Ladye led her son. 

XXV. 

Full oft the rescued boy she kiss’d, 

And often press’d him to her breast; 

For, under all her dauntless show, 

Her heart had throbb’d at every blow; 

Yet not Lord Cranstoun deign’d she gieet, 

Though low he kneelM at her feet 

Me lists not tell what words were made, 400 

What Douglas, Home, and Howard said— 

— For Howard was a generous foe — 

And how the clan united pray’d 
The Lad>e would the feud forego, 

And deign to bless the nuptial hour 
Of Cianstoun’s Loid and Teviot’s Flower. 


XXVI. 

She look’d to river, look’d to hill. 

Thought on the Spmfs piophecy, 

Then broke her silence stem and still,— * 

Not you, but Fate, has vanquish’d me, 410 
Their influence kindly stars may shower 
On Teviot’s tide and Branksome’s tower, 

For pride is quell’d, and love is fiee ” — 

She took fair Margaret by the hand, 

Wiio, breathless, trembling, scarce might stand ; 
That hand to Cianstoun’s lord gave she. — 
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“As I am true to thee and thmc, 

Do thou be true to me and mine » 

This clasp of love our bond shall be ; 

For this IS your betrothing day, 420 

And all these noble lords shall stay, 

To grace it with then company ” — 

XXVII. 

All as they left the listed plain, 

Much of the story she did gam , 

How Cranstoun fought with Deloraine, 

And of his page, and of the Book 
Which fiom the wounded knight he took ; 

And how he sought her castle high, 

That morn, by help of giamarye, 

How, m Sir William^s armour dight, 430 

Stolen by his page, while slept the knight, 

He took on him the single fight 
But half his tale he left unsaid, 

And linger’d till he join’d the maid.— 

Cared not the Ladye to betiay 
Her mystic arts in view of day ; 

But well she thought, ere midnight came, 

Of that strange page the pnde to tame. 

From his foul hands the Book to save, 

And send it back to Michael’s grave — 440 

Needs not to tell each tender word 

’Twixt Margaret and ’twixt Cianstoun’s lord; 

Nor how she told of former woes, 

And how her bosom fell and rose. 

While he and Musgrave bandied blows — 

Needs not these loveis’ joys to tell 

One day, fair maids, you’ll know them well 

XXVIII. 

William of Deloraine, some chance 
Had waken’d from hzs deathlike trance; 

And taught that, in the listed plain, 450 

Another in his arms and shield, ^ 

Against fierce Musgi'ave axe did wield, 

Under the name of Deloraine, 

Hence, to the field, unarm’d, he ran. 

And hence his presence scaied the clan, 
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Who held him for some fleeting wraith, 

And not a man of blood and breath. 

Not much this new ally he loved, 

Yet, when he saw what hap had proved, 

He greeted him right heaitihe 460 

He would not waken old debate, 

For he was void of lancorous hate 

Though rude, and scant of courtesy , 

In raids he spilt but seldom blood, 

Unless when men-at-arms withstood, 

Or, as was meet, for deadly feud 
He ne’er boie giudge foi stalwart blow, 

Ta’en in fair fight horn gallant foe 
And so ’twas seen of him, e’en now, 

When on dead Musgrave he look’d down , 470 

\ Grief darkened on his rugged brow, 

\ Though half disguised with a frown , 

And, thus, while sorrow bent his head, 

His foeman's epitaph he made — 


“ Now, Richard Musgrave, liest thou here 1 
I ween my deadly enemy ; 

Foi if I slew thy brother dear, ^ 

Thou slew’st a sister’s son to me ; 

And when I lay in dungeon dark, 

Of Nawoith’s Castle, long months thiee, 

Till lansom’d for a thousand mark, 

Dark Musgiave, it was long of thee 
And, Musgiave, could our fight be tned, 

And thou wert now alive, as I, 

No mort^ man should us divide. 

Till one, or both of us, did die : 

Yet rest thee God I for well I know 
I ne’er shall find a nobler fee. 

In all the northern counties here, 

Whose word xs Snaffle, spur, and spear, 490 

Thou wert the best to follow gear ! 

’Twas pleasure as we look’d behind, 

To see how thou the chase could’st wind, 

Cheer the dark blood-hound on his way, 

And with the bugle rouse the fray ! 

I’d give the lands of Deloraine, 

Dark Musgrave were alive again.” — 
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XXX 

So mourn’d he, till Loid Dacre’s band, 

Were bowning back to Cumberland. 

They raised brave Musgiave from the field, 
And laid him on his bloody shield , 

On levelled lances, four and four, 

By turns, th^ noble buiden boie. 

Before, at times, upon the gale, 

Was heaid the Mmstiefs plaintive wail ; 
Behind, four priests, in sable stole, 

Sung lequiem for the wainoi’s soul . 

Around, the horsemen slowly rode ; 

With tiailmg pikes the spearmen tiode ; 

And thus the gallant knight they bore, 

Through Liddesdale to Leven’s shoie , 

Thence to Holme Coltrame’s lofty nave, 

And laid him in his father’s grave. 

The harp’s wild notes, though hush’d the song, 
The mimic march of death prolong ; 

Now seems it far, and now a-near. 

Now meets, and now eludes the ear ; 

Now seems some mountain side to sweep, 

Now faintly dies m valley deep ; 

’^Seems now as if the Minstrel’s wail. 

Now the sad requiem, loads the gale ; 

Last, o’er the warrioi-’s closing grave, 

Rung the full choir in choral slave. 

After due pause, they bade him tell. 

Why he, who touched the harp so w^ell, 

Should thus, with ill-rewarded toil, 

Wander a poor and Ihanldess soil, 

When the more generous Southern Land 
Would well requite his skilful hand. 

The Aged Harper, howsoe’er 
His only fnend, his harp, was dear. 

Liked not to hear it rank’d so high 
Above his flowing poesy 
Less liked he still, that scornful jeer 
Misprised the land he loved so dear , 

High was the sound, as thus again 
The bard resumed his minstrel strain. 
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I and 2 Obseive how the poet uses above the simple bahad 
heie , lutheito the poem has been lathei a lomancc of 
and of incidents that aie niteiestin<j in themsehes, ab in\oiMng 
elements of maivellousness, hcioism, and a little mjsteij but 
lieie we appioach neaici the highci miagmatne poetry of jcdmti, 
of which Woidswoi til’s ode on the ‘Intimations of Iinmoitality’ 
IS an example The object of imaginative liteiatme being to 
give pleasiue, it natuially selects those ideas of natuie which 
addiess themselves not to the logical oi scientific understanding, 
but to the feelings and the imagination One of the tenoia of 
death is the appaient callousness of natuie to the fate of hei 
childien, theiefoie the poet directly combats this by appealing to 
the sights and sounds of natme as pi oofs of hei sympathy with the 
loss of hci piiest — the Baid 

Thus he appeals to the mouutain-iills and the dew on the 
flowers as the signs of weeping, to the echoes of the wind in the 
hollows of the hills, the soughing of the trees, and the melancholy 
iniumuis of the iivei, as the notes of wailing at tlie IJaid’s.fiiiieial 
The solitaiy grandeiu of moimtam sceneiy is espeaally stimulat- 
ing to the imagination, as evciy tiaveller feels, and as the super- 
stitions of the inhabitants shew 

1 call it not vain * It’ is the belief which follow^s 

And uwis Am//, ctr. llie sympathy of natuie with man\ 
disUess 1*5 a favourite theme with modem poets hhUon Unicheb 
the same feeling wdien he makes Cainbudge, undei the figiue of 
its n\ei, hmeiit the death of Ljcidas, by the slowoicsb of its 
slieam, and by its banks being in the gaib moiiining, tx- 
pitbsing his giuf, like the blood colouicd hyacmtii oi iiis, which 
was fabled to have on it*, petals tlie letteis A1 oi ata?, alas f — 
“Next Camus, leveicnd sue, came footing slow. 

Ills m iiule hany and wulli lionnel sedge, 

Inwiought with figiues dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flowei insciibed ^^llh woe, 

‘All ’ who hath left,’ quolh he, ‘my deaicst pledge?’ ” 

Notice how Milton uses the little clasucal fable to ideah/e tbe 
sluggish fen-coimti> 

2 So Sliellcy makes all the poweis of natme mourn for 

scon— LA\ III 3 1> 
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Adoiiais, j’lateful foi tlie son^s in which he hnd teltbixled th-=‘n 
pi'ii'ics — Atlonai'i, viv — 

‘‘ All he had lo\efl and moiiIdLcl into thon jlit, 

Fiom shape and hue and odoiu and sweet sound, 

Lamuituil Adonais Moiniinjf sought 

IIci ci^tein watchlowei, anil lui haii unbound, 

Wet with the tcii^ which should adoni the ^loand, 
Dimmed the aciiil eyes Ihit him lie daj , 

Afai the melancholy tliundei moaned, 

Pale ocean xii umpuet slunibei la\, 

And the wild winds flew round, sobbing in thou dismay ” 

[The lovely foiuis, colouii, scents, and sounds of n iline seem 
faintei, as if mourning for the death of the pot.t Keats, who had 
so peifectK expieissed them m his \ei'.e the mom aftei his death 
seems dull anei dim, as if tiic dew v Inch slioiilel glittci on the 
ground had passed mtoateaiful mist, obscuimg the sun’s iivs 
liom peetmg fieel} ovei the Eastern hilltops, while sea and shy 
alike ‘ sub’ in stoimy sympathy ] 

ll7iose mcwoiy feds Whose giammatically w ould lefei to the 
poet, but the emphasis previously laid on the ‘who liveel’ shews 
that they are the antecedents 

^ ^All moinn ihe MimheTs harp urntrung^ etc Compare 
Adonais, ix — 

“ 0 weep foi Adonais ’ — The quick di earns, 

The passion-winged mmistcis of thought, 

Who weic Ills flocks, whom near the living streams 
Of Ins young spiiit he fed, and whom he taught 
The lo^e which wms its music, w'andei not, — 

Wandei no moie fiom kindling biam to hi am, 

Tut dioop theie, whence ihey spiung , and moiun their lot 
Pound the cold heart wlicie, after then sv ect pain, 

They ne’ei will gathei stiength, noi find a home again ” 
[The succession of heautiful cieations of his fancy, diawmg 
thou life not fiom the outwaid woild but fiom his imagination, 
and set in songs that were musical with Ins own love ol natiue, 
has now, alas ' come to a close Iheie will be no moie nm/ 
fancies to tin ill men’s hearts with sympathy with the poet, foi 
the cieative powei that could soar so high aloft now lies low, 
benumbed with the death-stioke that has chilled the poet’s 
heait ] 

Obseivc how Scott, the poet of external naluie, speaks of 
actual beings as lamenting then poet , to Shelley di earns me as 
real as living persons , they weie indeed to Shelley, as to Keats, 
the ‘ flocks’ whom his young spint ‘ fed ’ 

Scott, now pietCnding to modeiate Ins pcisomfication of nature 
as too bold, exjiauds the same idea in a new foira, by dosciibing 
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the nioiintain^, i;io\cs, and plains a> still haantcd b}’ the spirits 
t)l those nhoiii the poet Ini', made li\e a^ain in hib song llie 
dew on the ilowci is now'- the maiden’s tcai , the moan of the 
wind the knight’s lament that the fame he li\ed foi will die 
ihiough the poet’s death, the gioan of the cixein and tcais that 
flood the nil niaik l]ie anger ol tl e chief, whose powei was long 
eelcbiatod in the feudal ballads, bat whose gia\e, now unsung, 
w ill be ‘ imdistinguibhed ’ fiom that of the meanest of the chuils 
he luleil 

4 7't^A Simple foi compound (Tat \aleic), for the omis- 
sion of '■It* ep /jiw /lifttfj n 13, and l<n the omL-uon of ‘whieh’ 
01 ‘that,’ Intiod (Jiam iv 

Bhody I/iCtit Tl was to a Di'u^Us that Robeit Ihiice eom* 
imtted Ins iieait to be earned to the Holy Land hence then 
a» ins 

\pum Gen Cl ally actue, to kiek with the spur , heie neuter, 
to kick up the heels ’ 

Srjui ^fcajs The seven sons of Sii David Home of Wed- 
deibmn 

Mum/ofi “At the battle of Beaiig^ in Fiance, the Duke of 
Claieiice, biothei to Heniy V , -was unlioi&ed by Sn John Swin- 
ton, wTio distinguished him by a coionct of precious stones which 
he woie loiind ins ciesl ” — ScoiT 
hit, GI 

5 prayed them dearlly], ; ^ as a matter she prized highly. 

6 mfethm mmghd denmt Compaie the fiicndly intcicouisc 
between mine of the Ficnch and Geiman outposts in eschanging 
neccssaiios dining the long siege of Metz For ‘sate ihem,^ cp 
on 11 21 

VI w}, GI 

}oUy bookiL So ‘ the jolly god ’ See note on m 2. 

7 , GI 

8 vjdSH^, GI 

9 pahs, cU, Tins line was not in thefiist edition It 
was pciha]is uis'cite'd to make the pictuic inoic concittc 

ndi, (il 

I a by Unties 'Phe oldei foim ol the preposition ib generally 

used, ? < by Ihe ])iopci time, ‘eaily * 

siiAefi. Think what is the ioicc of the epithet. 

II Omcnam 01 Oxnam, the scat of the Cianstouns, neai 
Jedbuigh and Cessfoid 

12 glamoio 111 , GI 

13 7 )ite love'i the gtfi Cp in I for a similai buiat of feel- 
ing, maikmg, as this does, that Cianstouii’s love for Margaiet is 
the central poml of tlie poem. 
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14 G1 

15 The Dame het charm ^ etc See 111 23. 

16 doublet^ maichinai^ G1 

bitj^ A mateiial so thick as often to losist a blow fiom a 
sword It wab piopeily made fiom the bkiu of the b,tph^ 01 
buff-alo 

da\n\i Piopeily ‘cut,’ hence ‘cut so as to shew openings of 
1110 thu mateiial ’ 

17 xmmple^ G1 

taasc of te> , oi Cp II 

18 staice iited the boy Anothei touch of character, to in- 
teic**t lib in his fate, cp 111 15 RtUf 0 \ 

“The whole scene of the duel or judicial combat is conducted 
according to the stiictest oidmances of chivaliy, and dchiicated 
with all the minuteness of an ancient lomancci The leailei 
will piobably find it lathei tedious, all but the concluding stan- 
zas, which aie in a loftiei measuic — ’Tis done, ’tis done — 
Jfffriy 

19 despiteotts An old foim of dei>piiejttlf so lliibcit says of 
his tears (K John i. iv 34), 

‘ Turning de^piteous toituie out of door.* 

scathe, G1 

20 stiam, G1 

21 claymore, G1 

23 vmr, gotgef, bootless, shrwe {shrift), G1 

23 Anothei of Scott’s vivid pictuies Notice the epithets, 
and how the outwaid guise and action of the Fiiai is made to 
c\pies& his innci feelings 

24 The effect of the scene is heightened by Dcloiame ap- 
pealing befoie It IS known wdio Cianstoun is Incidents mtei- 
csting in themselves aie gcneially of thiec kinds — (i) the mni- 
\ellous, of which the magical mteiventions of the Lad}e, the 
Wuaid, and the Dwaifaie mstaiiceb, (2) dnngci and advoutuie, 
as the combats of Cianstoun with Dcdoiaine and with ]\lu^gM\c 
and the night-iide to Melrose, (3) the unexpected, esp a injs- 
tification, which creates m the reader a pcipctiial wondei and 
ciiuosity to know wliat is coming next of this last we have a 
good instance here Eng Less. § 69 

The poem, as far as the story goes, is nowpiactically finished, 
for the sixth canto seems added only to give the poet the oppoi- 
tunity of descubing the mainage feast — something like the last 
chaptei in a novel As howevei it contains the beautiful little 
lomance of Rosabelle, we could not spaie it 

beavtr, G1 , ma} -dial, cp s v seiu-schal G1 

as diszy Complete the consti uction 

25 Compaie this with tlie stuiggle of feeling in iv 25, and 
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observe how the Ladyc’s abhonence of Cianstoun is bi ought out 
by contrast with liei tciideinebs towards hci son, 

Gl 

26 tufliteitce Cp 1 1 7 and note, 

27 gtamaj ye iii. and vi , dight 1 and vi , Gl 

nee<h not to tell Cp him listed, 11 13 

28 wimth, Gl 

Obseivc the rhymes hcie wiaith, bieath, lo%ed, proved; 
blood, withstood, feud , head, made, Cp on Introd Metie, iv 

29 it wa^ long of thee A dong of, in sense of ‘on accomit 
of,’ 0 E ^edang, is quite a different woid fiom aloti'i^, in sense 
of ‘lengthwise,* O E on lonqe Cp Coiiol v i\ 31, ‘All 
this IS long of >ou,’ and Cymbeline says, v v 271, ‘And long 
of hci it was That uc meet heie so btiana^ely * 

maih Measuics have often no pluial, cp ‘ten stone,’ 
‘scoie,’ etc , for deiiv, cp Gl 

gear, Gl. 

as we looted behind The Scotch have made the inioad, and 
aie now returning witli then booty, Musgrave tiacks their wind- 
ing com se with the bloodhound. The bloodhound w as i egularly 
used to follow maraudeis. 

30 howne 111 , stole vi., feqmetn iv , nave, Gl 

31 Epilogue — stave, misprised, Gl, 
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\yi'o}ih ta/uch H rv f’c* nttd '? a /?c e'rjT'/r C anio h found 7t 

i/u r> i/ytii to /tfo 1 

beaver, \ 24 (cp aventayle, Cnnto TE, (ilo^-ai}), a linn 
able mouthpiece ot a helmet to enable the \\caui to ihiiilv C ‘p 
f <r'i f , i’l do ,7 0^ O b bet'oe. Lit biK}t. t^ep uoi} and 
eJDurnine, Canto VI , Glossal 3^) 

boot -less, V 22, *ima\aihng/ cp hooty^ io hoot^ Teel 

hofadau^i, ‘bootless,’ ‘ getting no lecli css O II G a» 

by Giimiii’s law, Etym I 

clay-more, or glaymore, v 21, gieat (iron) swoid Gaelic 
glaive, Lat gladiiis, moie^ 'gieat/ and cp WeMi, 
Svoid,* and /y/rtirc';, 'great' 

doublet, V 16, a coat made thick, wadded for defence 
Cp acton 

^ gear, v 29, ‘Thou wert the best to followgear’ (booty) geur 
means aimoui, goods, booty, any tools, money ' Giaitlied in 
his geai ’ means icady in Ins aimour In Spensci, F ir iv. 
26, ' m her most goigcous geare,' le dicss Icel geai, 

harness, amioui Cp a giidle, gyuur to giul 

goiget, V 22, annour on the thxoat (gorge) Cp corslet, 
Canto I , Glossary . § 

list, V 9, (i) selvage (self-edge) of cloth , (2) a line cnolo'-ing, 
(3) plui enclosme within lines, giouiul foi combat G /t/Vc, 
Lat hemm, It iiccia^ both liU of cloth and lisU of till-yauh 
^V Etyni VI 

mark, v 29, 13s 4d , an amount mrrbcd off as a fiKed mea- 
siue = 80/ of silvei Cp march, Canto I , Cdossaiy (Others 
fiom Venetian St Maik ) 

misprise, v 32, cp Fi /;/«-/; /rt/, to despise, to value at a 
/o 2 ofnkOfijo,i pniiitm P^tym irr 

nave, v 30, the body oi chinch as distinguished fioiii the aisles 
or Wings , it comes from the Low Latin e\pie>&ion ' mnn^ eccle- 
‘‘UV,' esp used of the ‘vaulted loof,' vhich is supposed lobe 
compaicd to the huU df a ship; Fi //./, is both a ship and a 
nave But is not the Low Latin e\picssioii a coi i ujilioii of some 
Teutonic w 01 d like navd^ cp nave ol wh eel «. dgw ood notices 

the likeness between Sp» mbo, a nave of wlicel, and It iuha^ 
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Tjnve oi chuicli The IcG jjI mft (A ni' Jh . ‘ tiu 

clasps nn.\cs 01 nnL,s by \\hicli the pio]LCHn^ < nd'» of beanie at 
the coinci'i of n* aUs \\ ei \s c Idul hselliu t p Vi^fusson 1 liis 
agiCLs w ith the use m Dnc.ingo, ‘inw^rt qua, est al\nc 

saita tecti ustmuiai ' I i)iu v 

pot , \ 1 I, ‘ the pipe’s shiill i e aca^ch oili\fcl> tune, 

ioi bagpipes 

scathe, v iq, Miijiu),’ as la t‘ri?’'/v-lcss, \xxi-sujfJiui G 
st/iatL.>, ‘loniivie’ 

seneochM, \ 2, the oldest bcivant, stew aid O II G siui- 
dalA,i tOi\ rijuuj^s, old jX < '/’j, savant —B W Cp imi 
V 24, lioni imic-sji Ik, lH)i>.e sen ant, tl lu unstci ot the hoi 
Sclnlk seems to be usv.d in old Scutch both foi sa\ani: and 
knight Cp (^lonnan Xwr/z/, and Bug thane 

shnft, \ 22, absolution, fioin to sh 7 i<k\ A S sutjan^ Gcim 
schuilhii^ Lai stuho Ihe aeination ib supp >>cd to come fium 
the G\iitten ])enance imposed, but was theie any ‘wilting ’ in 
the mattei These woids oiigmally meant to Sciatch, so docs 
not ‘ fahiifl * mean the hlotUn^ out of sins, M the st^mching on* ^ 
Cp to saibblc with to ‘ sciihhle (or caid) wool/ so to sen^h^ 
scrape Etym, vi i 

stave, V 30, in the sense of ‘song,’ is a melaphox fiom the 
of a cask, hence a pait, eg in psalm smgmg, ‘a \crso 
o-ivefi out to be icpeated by the congiegation ’ It is the same 
woidasj/fj>f W Cp Elym iv 

stiam, V20, A fi and Scotch, ‘Studied,' cp ‘he has 

a \U } }hi 01 sh urn of Ins gi and father,’ / e leseinbles him ^Y V 
thane, v 2, a Saxon till^of honoiu, though fiom tlu 7 hau^ to 
sene G dicuui The motto of the Piinre o( \\'ales is hli ditu, 

‘ I solve ’ L^bo knight is knuht, a sen ant , the piime inimstei is 
the chief SCI vant, 01 ‘little man’ (Lai mitud.}) as* op> 

]ioscd to the king 01 vtagnhr^ ‘the gieat mvUi ’] 
visoi, V 22, the paH of the helmet xxliich let down oxci the 
. faci (visage) Fi See undei avertayle. Canto IL, 

Glossaiy 

wassail, \ 8, level, icvelleis Lit ‘be hale,’ 1 1 

youi good health, A S wees ha cB to wdiich the answci wa- 
‘dune hael,’ 7 e I dunk >011 goodhcilth So compme bow 
‘sometinng to dunk joui ItcaUfi’ lias become the sicicolyped 
foim of begging foi a dunk I'hc customs of giace-cups in col- 
letJ'es seem to be lelics of the solemn forms of health-dunking 
among oui Noise aiicemois , cp Hamlet, i iv 0-20, and 
carouse, Canto VI , Glossaiy 

whinger, \ 7, a soil of hanger a'-cd foi a knife at rncaL, an-l 
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a \reapoia in bioih like ixilintyaid^ it ijs appaicntlj a fancilul 
coiruption of Juvnyi (a diik hung at the side), foinicd from the 
oi blow So I cel hvim^ ib to 

* w 111/ ’ of a shaft L-p Ltym i 

wimple, V 17, a folded ncckLicliief, to a» k is to fold, and 
‘the wunplmg bum* mcaiib the i\ Hiding stieam G wimpel, a 
dag, lepiesented in Fitncli by O F guimfie (as wai by 

i'«eiie) 

wraith, V 28, the spectial appaiition of a li\ing peison De- 
1 »\ation unknown Xb it not wnathe^ rto Uhe^ a spectxe being like 
a wreath ol mist ? 
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LORD MALAULAl ’S ESSJt? 


ONT 

MOORE’S LIFE OF LORD BYRON. 


W E have icad this book With the greatest pleasuie 
Consideied meiely as a composition, it deserves to 
be classed among the best specimens of English prose 
which our age has produced It contains, indeed, no 
single passage equal to two or three which we could 
select fiom the LifiS of Sheiidan But, as a whole, it is 
immeasurably superior to that work. The style is agree- 
able, deal, and manly, and when it rises mto eloquence, 
uses without effort or ostentation. Nor is the matter m- 
fenor to the manner 

It would be difficult to name a book which exhibits 
moie kindness, fairness, and modesty. It has evi- 
dently been written, not for the purpose of showing, 
what, however, it often shows, how well its author can 
write, but for the puipose of vindicating, as far as 
truth will permit, the memory of a celebrated man who 
can no longer vindicate himself. Mr Moore never 
thrusts himself between Loid Byron and the public. 
With the strongest temptations to egotism, he has said 
no more about himself than the subject absolutely le- 
quiied. A great pait— indeed, the greater part, of these 
volumes, consists of extracts from the letters and journals 
of Laid Byion ; and it is difficult to speak too highly 
of the skill which has been shown in the selection and 
arrangement We will not say that we have not occa- 
sionally remaiked in these two large quaitos an anecdote 
which should have been omitted, a letter which should 
have been suppressed, a name which should have been 
concealed by asterisks, or asteiisks which do not answer 
the puipose of coiiceahng the name. But it is impos- 
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sible, on a geneial suivcy, to deny that the task has 
been executed with gieat ]uclgment and gieat humanity 
When we considei the life winch Loid iiyion had led, 
his petulance, his untability, and Ins communicative- 
ness, we cannot but admiie the dcxteiity with which Mr 
Mooie has contiivcd to exhibit so much of the chat actor 
and opinions of his fiicnd, with so little pain to the feel- 
ings of the living 

The extracts fiom the joiiinals and coiiespondencc of 
Loid BjTon arc in the highest dcgicc valuable—not 
meiely on account of the infoimation which they contain 
respecting the distinguished man by whom they wei'c 
wntten, but on account also of their laie ineiit as com- 
positions. The letteis, at least those which wcie sent 
from Italy, are among the best in oui language. They 
are less affected than those of Pope and Walpole , — 
they have moie matter m them than those of Cowpei. 
Knowing that many of them were not wntten meiely for 
the pel son to whom they weie directed, but weie general 
epistles, meant to be read by a large circle, we expected 
to find them clever and spirited, but deficient in ease. 
We looked with vigilance for instances of stiffness m the 
language and awkwaidness m the transitions. We have 
been agreeably disappointed ; and we must confess that, 
if the epistolary style of Lord Bryon was artificial, it was 
a rare and admirable instance of that highest ait which 
cannot be distinguished from nature. 

Of the deep and painful interest which this book 
excites no abstract can give a just notion. So sad and 
dark a story is scarcely to be found m any work of 
fiction , and we are little disposed to envy the moralist 
who can read it without being softened. 

The pretty fable by which the Duchess of Orleans 
illustrates the character of her son the Regent might, 
with little change, be applied to Byron. All the fames, 
save one, had been bidden to his cradle. All the gossips 
had been profuse of then gifts One had bestowed 
nobility, another genius, a third beauty. The malignant 
elf, who had been uninvited, came last, and, unable to 
reverse what her sisters had done for their favounte, had 
mixed up a curse with every blessing In the rank of 
Lord Byron, in his understanding, in his character, in 
his very person, theie was a strange union of opposite 
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extremes. He was bom to all that men covet and 
admire. But m eveiy one of those eminent advantages 
which he possessed over others was mingled something 
of misery and debasement He was sprung from a 
house, ancient, indeed, and npble, but degraded and 
impoverished by a series of enmes and follies which had 
attained a^scandalous publicity. The kmsman whom he 
succeeded had died pooi, and, but for merciful judges, 
would have died upon the gallows. The young peer had 
gieat intellectual poweis ; >et there was an unsound part 
in his mind He had natuially a generous and feeling 
heart , but his tempei was wayward and irritable. He 
had a head which statuaries ' loved to copy, and a foot 
the defoimity of which the beggars m the streets 
mimicked Distinguished at once by the strength and 
by the weakness of his intellect, affectionate yet per- 
verse, a poor lord, and a handsome cnpple, he required, 
if ever man requiied, the firmest and the most judicious 
training. But capriciously as nature had dealt with him, 
the paient to whom the office of foiming his character 
was intrusted was more capiicious stilL She passed 
fiom paroxysms of rage to paroxysms of tenderness. At 
one time she stifled him with her caresses , — ^at another 
time she insulted his deformity He came into the 
world ; and the world treated him as his mother had 
treated him — sometimes ^with fondness, sometimes with 
cruelty, never with justice. It indulged him without dis- 
crimination, and punished him wi&out discrimination. 
He was truely a spoiled child,— not meiely the spoiled 
child of his parent, but the spoiled child of nature, the 
spoiled child of foituffe, the spoded child of fame, the 
spoiled child of society His first poems were received 
with a contempt which, feeble as they weie, they did not 
absolutely deserve The poem which he published on 
his return fiom his travels was, on the other hand, ex- 
tolled far above its meiit At twenty-foui he found him- 
self on the highest pinnacle of literary fame, with Scott, 
Wordswoith, Southey, and a ciowd of other distin- 
guished writers beneath his feet There is scarcely an 
instance m history of so sudden a nse to so dizzy an 
eminence 

Everything that could stimulate, and everything that 
could gratify the strongest propensities of our natuie,— 
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the Li.i/e of a hundiecl diawing-rooms, the acclamations 
of the whole nation, the applause of applauded men, the 
]u\ e of the loveliest womcn^ — all this world and all the 
gloiy of It wcic at once ohcied to a young man to whom 
natme had given violent^ passions, and whom education 
had never taught to coAiol them. He lived as many 
men live who have no similar excuse to plead foi their 
faults But his coimtiymcn and his countrywomen 
would love him and admire him. They weie resolved 
to see m his excesses only the flash and outbieak of that 
same fieiy mind which glowed in his poetiy. He 
attacked leligion , yet in leligious ciicles his name was 
mentioned with fondness , and m many religious publi- 
cations his works were censured with singular tender- 
ness He lampooned the Pimce Regent ; yet he could 
not alienate the Tones Everythmg, it seemed, was to 
be foi given to youth, rank, and genius. 

Then came the reaction Society, capiicious in its 
indignation as it had been capricious in its fondness, 
flew into a rage with its froward and petted darling. He 
had been worshipped with an irrational idolatry. He 
was persecuted with an irrational fury. Much has been 
wntten about those unhappy domestic occunences which 
decided the fate of his life. Yet nothing is, nothing ever 
was, positively known to the public but this, that he 
quarrelled with his lady, and that she refused to hve with 
him. Theie have been hints in abundance, and shiugs 
and shakings of the head, and "Well, well, we know'/' 
and “We could an if we would,” and "If wc list to 
speak,” and "There be that might an they list,” But we 
are not awaie that there is befoiQ the w^orld, substan- 
tiated by credible or even by tangible evidence, a single 
fact indicating that Loid Byion was moie to blame than 
any other man who is on bad teims with his wife. The 
professional men whom Lady Byron consulted were un- 
doubtedly of opinion that she ought not to live with hei 
husband But it is to be lemembcied that they formed 
that opinion without heaiing both sides. Wc do not say, 
we do not mean to insinuate, that Lady Byion was m 
any respect to blame We think that those who con- 
demn her on the evidence which is now bcfoic the public 
are as rash as those who condemn hei husband We 
will not pionounce any jiidgment, we cannot, even in our 
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own minds, foim any judgment on a transaction which is 
so iinperfcctl> known to us. It would have been well if, 
at the time of the separation, all those who knew as little 
about the matter then as we know about it now had 
shown that foibearance which, under such circumstances, 
IS but common justice. 

We know no spectacle so iidiculous as the British 
public m one of its periodical fits of morality In 
general, elopements, divorces, and family quarrels pass 
with little notice We read the scandal, talk about it 
foi a day, and forget it But once m six or seven years 
our vntue becomes oiitiageous We cannot suffer the 
laws of religion and decency to be \iolated We must 
make a stand against vice We must teach libertines 
that the English people appieciate the importance of 
domestic ties, Accoidmgly, some unfortunate man, in 
no respect more depraved than hundreds whose offences 
have been treated with lenity, is singled out as an ex- 
piatory sacrifice. If he has children, they are to be 
taken fiom him If he has a profession, he has to be 
diiven from it. He is cut by the higher orders, and 
hissed by the lower He is, m tiuth, a sort of whipping- 
boy, by whose vicarious agonies all the other trans- 
gressors of the same class aie, it is supposed, sufficiently 
chastised. We reflect very complacently on our own 
seventy, and compare with great pride the high standard 
of morals established m England with the Parisian laxit>. 
At length our angei is satiated. Our victim is ruined 
and heaitbroken. And our virtue goes quietly to sleep 
for seven years more 

It IS clear tliat those vices which destroy domestic 
happiness ought to be as much as possible repressed. 
It IS equally clear that they cannot be repressed by penal 
legislation It is, therefore, right and desirable that 
public opinion should be dii acted agamst them. But it 
should be directed against them uniformly, steadily, and 
temperately, not by sudden fits and starts There should 
be one weight and one measure Decunation is always 
an objectionable mode of punishment It is the resource 
of judges too indolent and hasty to investigate facts and 
to discnmmate nicely between shades of guilt It is an 
n rational piactice, even when adopted by military tii- 
bunals. When adopted by the tiibunal of pubhc opunon, 
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It IS infinitely more irrational. It is good that a ceitain 
portion of disgrace should constantly attend on ceitain 
bad actions. But it is not good that the oficndeis should 
meiely have to stand the xisks of a lottery of infamy, that 
ninety-nine out of evciy hundred should escape, and 
that the hundredth, peihaps the most innocent of the 
bundled, should pay foi all We remembei to have seen 
a mob assembled in LmcoliYs Inn to hoot a gentleman 
against whom the most oppiessive pioceeding known to 
the English law was then in piogicss. He was hooted 
because he had been an mdiffeient and unfaithful 
husband, as if some of the most popular men of the 
age — Lord Nelson foi example — had not been unfaith- 
ful husbands. We remember a still stionger case. Will 
posterity believe that, m an age in which men whose 
gallantnes were universally known, and had been legally 
proved, filled some of the highest offices m the state 
and in the army, presided at the meetings of leligious 
and benevolent institutions, — were the delight of eveiy 
society, and the favountes of the multitude, — a crowd of 
moralists went to the theatre, m order to pelt a poor actor 
for disturbing the conjugal felicity of an alderman? 
What there ■was in the cncumstances eitlier of the 
offender or of the suffeiei to vindicate the zeal of the 
audience, we could never conceive. It has never been 
supposed that the situation of an actor is peculiarly 
favourable to the rigid virtues, or that an alderman en- 
joys any ' special immunity from mjuucs such as that 
which on this occasion roused the anger of the public. 
But such IS the justice of mankind. 

In these cases the punishment was excessive ; but the 
offence was known and pioved. The case of Loid Byron 
was harder True Jedwood justice was dealt out to him. 
First came the execution, then the investigation, and last 
of all, or rather not at all, the accusation. The public, 
without knowing anything whatever about the tiansac- 
tions in his family, fiew into a violent passion with him, 
and proceeded to invent stones which might justify its 
anger. Ten or twenty different accounts of the separa- 
tion, inconsistent with each other, with themselves, and 
with common sense, circulated at the same time. What 
evidence there might be for any one of these, the vutuous 
people who repeated them neither knew or caied. For, 
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m fact, these stones were not the causes, but the eitccts of 
the public indignation. They resembled those loathsome 
slanders which Goldsmith and other abject libelleis of 
the same class weie m the habit of publishing about 
Bonaparte , — ^liow he poisoned a girl ^vith arsenic when 
he was at the military school, — that he hiied a gienadiei 
to shoot Dcssaix at Marengo, — that he filled St. Cloud 
with all the pollutions of Capie<p There was a time 
when anecdotes like these obtained some ciedence from 
pel sons who, hating the Fiench Empeior without know- 
ing why, wdie eager to beheve an3^hing w^hich might 
justify then* hatred Loid Byron faied m the same way. 
Hrs counti3nnen weie in a bad humour with him. His 
writings and his character had lost the chaim of novelty 
He had been guilty of the offence which, of all offences, 
IS punished most severely , he had been over -praised ; 
he had excited too warm an int lest ; and the public, 
with Its usual justice, chastised him for its own foUy 
The attachments of the multitude bear no small lesem- 
blance to those of the wanton enchantiess in the Arabian 
Tales, who, when the forty days of her fondness were 
over, was not content with dismissing her lovers, but 
condemned them to expiate, in loathsome shapes, and 
under severe punishments, the enme of having once 
pleased her too well. 

The obloquy which Byron had to endure was such as 
might well nave shaken a more constant mind. The 
newspapers weie filled with lampoons. The theatres 
shook with cxeciations. He was excluded from circles 
wheie he had lately been the observed of all observeis. 
All those cieeping things that not in the decay of nobler 
natures hastened to their repast ; and they were light 
they did after their kind. It is not every day that the 
savage envy of aspiring dunces is gratified by the agonies 
of such a spirit, and the degradation of such a name. 

The unhappy man left his country foi ever The howl 
of contumely followed him across the sea, up the Rhine, 
over the Alps ; it giadually waxed fainter ; it died away. 
Those who had raised it began to ask each other what, 
after all, was the matter about which they had been so 
clamorous, and wished to invite back the criminal whom 
they had just chased from them His poetry beccune 
more popular than it had ever been ; and his complaints 
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were read with teais by thousandb and tens of thousands 
who had never seen his face. 

He had fixed his home on the shoics of the Adnatic, 
m the most pictuiesque and mtciestin^ of cities, beneath 
the brightest of skies, and by the biightest of seas. Cen- 
soiiousness was not the vice of the neighbouis whom 
he had chosen Tliey were a lace coruipled by a bad 
government and a bad icligion, long lenowned for skill 
in the aits of voluptuoi’sness, and tolcnmt of all the 
caprices of sensuality Fiona the public opinion of the 
country of his adoption he h«id nothing to dicad With 
the public opinion of the country of h^s biith he was at 
open war He planged into wald and desperate excesses, 
ennobled by no geneious oi tender sentiment. From his 
Venetian haicin he sent foith volume aftei volume, full 
of eloquence, of wit, of pathos, of iibaldry, and of bitter 
disdain His health sank under the effects of his m» 
temperance His haii turned giey His food ceased 
to nourish him A hectic fever withered him up. It 
seemed that his body and mind wcie about to perish 
together. 

From this wi etched degradation he was m some 
measure rescued by a connection, culpable indeed, yet 
such as, if It weie judged by the standard of morality 
established in the countiy where he lived, might be called 
virtuous But an imagination polluted by vice, a temper 
embittered by misfortune, and a Rame habituated to the 
fatal excitement of intoxication, prevented him from fully 
enjoying the happiness which he might have dciived 
from the purest and most tranquil of his many attach- 
ments Midnight draughts of ardent spirits and Rhenish 
wines had begun to woik the luin of his fine intellect. 
His verse lost much of the energy and condensation 
which had distinguished it. But he would not resign, 
without a stiugglc, the empiie which he had exercised 
over the men of his generation. A new dream of ambi- 
tion lose before him , — ^to be the chief of a literary paity , 
to be the great mover of an intellectual revolution, — 
to guide the public mind of England fiom his Italian 
retieat, as Voltaire had guided the public mind of France 
from tne vdla of Feiney With this hope, as it should 
seem he established Ltberttl But, powerfully as 
he had affected the imaginations oi his cuntempoianes, 
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he mistook ms own powers if he hoped lo direct their 
opinions , and ne still more grossly mistook his own dis- 
position, if he thought that he could long act in concert 
with other men of letteis The plan failed, and failed 
ignommiously Angry with himself, angry with his coad- 
jutors, he relinquished it, and turned to another project, 
the last and noblest of his life« 

A nation, once the first among the nations, pre-emment 
in knowledge, pie-eminent in military glory, the cradle of 
philosophy, of eloquence, and of the fine arts, had been 
for ages bowed down under a cruel yoke. All the vices 
which tyranny generates, — the abject vices which it 
generates m those who submit to it, — ^the ferocious vices 
which it generates m those who struggle against it,— had 
deformed the character of that miserable race. The 
valour which had won the great battle of human civili- 
sation, — which had saved Europe, which had subjugated 
Asia, lingered only among pirates and robbers. The in- 
genuity, once so conspicuously displayed in every depart- 
ment of physical and moial science, had been depraved 
into a timid and servile cunning On a sudden this 
degraded people had risen on their oppressors. Dis- 
countenanced or betrayed by the surrounding potentates, 
they had found in themselves something of that which 
might well supply the place of all foreign assistance, — 
something of the energy of their fathers. 

As a man of letteis, Lord Byron could not but be in- 
terested in the event of this contest His political opin- 
ions, though, like all his opinions, unsettled, leaned 
strongly towaids the side of libeity He had assisted 
the Italian insurgents with his purse, and, if their 
struggle against the Austrian government had been pro- 
longed, would probably have assisted them with his 
sword. But to Greece he was attached by peculiar ties. 
He had when young resided in that country. Much of 
his most splendid and popular poetry had been inspired 
by its scenery and by its history. Sick of inaction, — de- 
graded m his own eyes by his pnvate vices and by his 
literary failures,-— pining for untried ‘excitement and 
honourable distinction,— he carried his exhausted body 
and his wounded spirit to the Grecian camp. 

His conduct in his new situation showed so much 
vigour and good sense as to justify us in believing that, 
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if his life had been piolonged, he might have distinguished 
himself as a soldier and a politician. But pleasuie and 
sorrow had done the woik of seventy ycais upon his 
delicate frame. The hand of death was upon him ; he 
knew It , and the only wish which he uttered was that he 
might die sword m hand. 

This was denied to him Anxiety, exertion, exposure, 
and those fatal stimulants which had become indispen- 
sable to him, soon stretched him on a sick bed, in a 
strange land, amidst strange faces, without one human 
being he loved near him. Theie, at thirty-six, the most 
celebrated Englishman of the nineteenth centuiy closed 
his brilliant and miseiable career. 

We cannot even now retiace those events without feel- 
ing something of what was felt by the nation when it 
was first known that the grave had closed over so much 
sorrow and so much glory , — something of what was felt 
by those who saw the hearse, with its long tram of 
coaches, turn slowly northward, leaving behind it that 
cemetery which had been consecrated by the dust of so 
many great poets, but of which the doors were closed 
against all that remained of Byron. We well remember 
that on that day rigid moralists could not refrain from 
weepmg for one so young, so illustrious, so unhappy, 
gifted with such rare gifts, and tried by such strong 
temptations. It is unnecessary to make any reflections. 
The history carries its moral with it Our age has indeed 
been fruitful of warnings to the eminent, and of consola- 
tions to the obscure. Two men have died within our 
recollection who, at the time of life at which many people 
have hardly completed their education, had raised them- 
selves, each m his own department, to the height of 
glory One of them died at Longwood; the other at 
Missolonghi. 

It IS always difficult to separate the liteiary character 
of a man who lives m our time from his peisonal charac- 
ter, It IS pecuhaily difficult to make this separation in 
the case of Lord Byron. For it is scarcely too much to 
say that Loid B5uon never wiote without some reference, 
direct or indirect, to himself The interest excited by 
the events of his life mingles itself in our minds, and 
probably in the minds of almost all our readers, with the 
mtciest which propeily belongs to his works. A genera- 
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tion must pass away before it will be possible to form a 
fair judgment of his books, considered merely as books. 
At present they are not only books, but relics We will, 
however, ventuie, though with unfeigned diffidence, to 
offei some desultorj^ remarks on his poetry. 

His lot was cast in the time of a gieat literary revolu- 
tion. That poetical dynasty which had dethroned the 
successors of Shakespeare and Spenser was, m its turn, 
dcthioned by a race who represented themselves as heiis 
of the ancient line, so long dispossessed by usurpers. 
The real natuie of this i evolution has not, we think, 
been comprehended by the great majority of those who 
concuired in it 

If this question were proposed, — ^Wherem especially 
does the poetry of oui times differ from that of the last 
century? — nmety-nine persons out of a hundred would 
answer that the poetry of the last century was correct, 
but cold and mechanical, and that the poetry of our 
time, though wild and irregular, presented far more vivid 
images, and excited the passions far moie strongly than 
that of Parnell, or Addison, or Pope. In the same man- 
ner we constantly hear it said that the poets of the age of 
Elizabeth had fai more genius, but far less correctness, 
than those of the age of Anne It seems to be taken for 
granted that there is some necessary incompatibility, 
some antithesis between correctness and creative power. 
We rather suspect that this notion arises merely from an 
abuse of woids, and that it has been the parent of many 
of llie fdlacies which perplex the science of cnticism. 

What IS meant by coirectness in poetry? If by cor-*^ 
rcctness be meant the conforming to rules which have 
their foundation m tiuth and m the principles of human 
nature, then correctness is only another name for excel- 
lence. If by correctness be meant the conforming to 
rules purely arbitrary, correctness may be another name 
for dulness and absurdity. 

A writer who describes visible objects falsely and 
violates the piopriety of character,— a writer who makes 
the mountains **nod their drowsy heads” at night, or a 
dying 'man take leave of the world with a rant like that 
of Maximin, may be said, m the high and just sense of 
the phrase, to write mcoiiectly. He violates the fiist 
great law of his «ut His imitation is altogcthei unlike 
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the thing imitated The foui poets i\ho aic most emi- 
nently free from mcoiiectncss of this desciiptioii «me 
Homer, Dante, Shakespcaie, and Milton. They are, 
therefore, in one sense, and that the best sense, the most 
correct of poets. 

When It IS said that Virgil, though he had less genius 
than Homer, was a moie correct writer, what sense is 
attached to the word correctness ^ Is it meant that the 
story of the jEnezd is developed more skilfully than that 
of the Odyssey'^— that the Roman desciibes the face of 
the external world, or the emotions of the mmd, more 
accurately than the Gieek?— that the characters of 
Achates and Mnestheus arc more nicely disciaminated, 
and more consistently supported, than those of Achilles, 
of Nestor, and of Ulysses? The fact incontestably is 
that, for every violation of the fundamental laws of 
poetry which can be found in Homer, it would be easy 
to find twenty in Virgil 

Trozlus and Cresstda is perhaps of all the plays of 
Shakespeare that which is commonly considered as the 
3(inost incorrect Yet it seems to us infinitely more cor- 
rect, in the sound sense of the teim, than what are called 
the most correct plays of the most conect dramatists. 
Compare it, for example, with the Iphzgdme of Racine. 
We are sure that the Greeks of Shakespeare bear a far 
greater lesemblance than the Greeks of Racine to the 
real Greeks who besieged Troy , and for this leason, that 
the Greeks of Shakespcaie arc human beings, and the 
Greeks of Racine mere names— -mere words printed m 
capitals at the heads of paragiaphs of declamation. 
Racme, it is true^ would have shuddeicd at the thought 
of making Agamemnon quote Aristotle I^ut of what 
use IS it to avoid a single anachronism, when the whole 
play IS one anachronism, — the sentiments and phrases of 
Versailles m the camp of Auhs ^ 

In the sense m which we are now using the word cor- 
rectness, we think that Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Words- 
worth, Mr. Coleridge, are fai moie correct writers than 
those who are commonly extolled as the models of cor- 
rectness,— Pope, foa example, and Addison The single 
descnption of a moonhght night m Pope's Ihad contains 
more inaccuracies than can be found in all The Excur- 
ston Theie is not a single scene in Cato m which 
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eveiythmg that conduces to poetical illusion,— ail the 
propriety of character, of language, of situation, is not 
more grossly violated than in any part of The Lay of the 
Last MziistreL No man can possibly think that the 
Romans of Addison lesemble the leal Romans so closely 
as the moss-tioopers of Scott resemble the real moss- 
troopeis. Wat Tmlmn and William of Deloraine are 
not, It IS tiuc, persons of so much dignity as Cato. But 
the dignity of the peisons repiesented has as little to do 
with the correctness of poetry as with the conectness 
of painting \\^e piefer a gipsy by Reynolds to his 
Majesty’s head on a sign-post, and a Borderei by Scott 
to a Senator by Addison 

In what sense, then, is the word conectness used by 
those who say, with the author of The Pursuits of Litera- 
ture, that Pope was the most conect of English Poets, 
and that next to Pope came the late Mr Gifford ? What 
is*the nature and value of that correctness the praise of 
which IS denied to Macbeth, to Lear, and to Othello, and 
given to H Dole’s translations and to all the Seatonian 
* prize-poems ^ We can discover no eternal rule,— no rule 
founded in reason and m the nature of thmgs, — ^which 
Shakespeare does not observe much more strictly than 
Pope. But if by correctness be meant the conforming to * 
a narrow legislation which, while lenient to the mata lu 
se, multiplies, without a shadow of reason, the viala ^ro- 
hibtta, if by correctness be meant a stnet attention to 
certain ceremonious obseivances, which aie no more 
essential to poetry than etiquette to good government, 
or than the washings of a Pharisee to devotion, then, 
assuredly, Pope may be a more couect poet than Shake- 
speare and, if the code were a little alteied, Colley 
Cibbei might be a moie coirect poet than Pope But it 
may well be doubted whether this kind of correctness be 
a ment, — ^nay, whether it be not an absolute fault. 

It would be amusing to make a digest of the irrational 
laws which bad critics have framed for the government 
of poets First m celebrity and m absurdity stand the 
dr^TOtic unities of place and time No human being 
Has ever been able to fin'd aily thing" that could, even by 
couitesy, be called an argument for these unities, except 
that they have been deduced from the gcneial practice 
of the Greeks. It requiies no verv profound examination 
l-f 
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to discovei that the Gxeek diamas, often admirable as 
compositions, are, as exhibitions of human charactei and 
human life, far infenoi to the English plays of the age of 
Elizabeth Every scholai knows that the diamatic part 
of the Athenian tragedies was at first suboidinate to the 
lyrical part It would, therefore, have been little less 
than a miracle if the laws of the Athenian stage had been 
found to suit plays in which theie was no choius. All the 
greatest masterpieces of the dramatic art have been com- 
posed in direct violation of the unities, and could never 
have been composed if the unities had not been violated. 
It IS clear, foi example, that such a character as that of 
Hamlet could never have been developed within the limits 
to which Alfieii confined himself Yet such was the reve- 
rence of literal y men dm mg the last centuiy for these 
unities that Johnson, who, much to his honour, took the 
opposite side, was, as he says, frightened at his own 
temeiity,” and "afraid to stand against the authoiities 
which might be produced against him ” 

There are other lules of the same kind without end* 
" Shakespeare,” says Rymer, " ought not to have made* 
Othello black , for the hero of a tragedy ought always to 
be white.” " Milton,” says anothei critic, “ ought not to 
have taken Adam for his hero; for the hero of an epic 
poem ought always to be victorious.” "Milton,” says 
another, "ought not to have put so many similes into 
his first book, for the fiist book of an epic poem ought 
always to be the most unadorned. There aie no similes 
in the first book of the Jhad^^ " Milton,” says another, 
" ought not to have placed in an epic poem such lines as 
these . t j QiiQd in ovcimuch admning.' ” 

And why not? The critic is ready with a reason, -a 
lady’s reason. "Such lines,” says he, "are not, it must 
be allowed, unpleasmg to the ear, but the ledundant 
syllable ought to be confined to the drama, and not 
admitted into epic poetry.” As to the redundant syllable 
m heroic rhyme on serious subjects, it has been, fiom 
the time of Pope downward, prosciibed by the gencial 
consent of all the coircct school No magazine would 
have admitted so incorrect a couplet as that of Drayton— 

As when we lived nntouch’d with these disgiaces, 

When as our kingdom was oin dear cmbiaccs/’ 
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Another law of heioic rhyme, which, fifty years ago, was 
considered as fundamental, was, that there should be a 
pause, — a comma at least, at the end of every couplet 
It was also piovided that there should never he a full 
stop except at the end of a couplet Well do we remem- 
ber to have heard a most correct judge of poetry revile 
Mr. Rogers for the incoirectncss of that most sweet and 
gi aceful passage, 

“^Twab thine, hTaiia, thine without a sigh 

At midnight in a sistci’s arms to die 

Nuismg the young to health ” 

Sii Rogei Newdigate is fairly entitled, we think, to be 
ranked among the gicat ciitics of this school He made 
a law that none of the poems written for the Piize which 
he established at Oxfoid should exceed fifty hnes. This 
law seems to us to have at least as much foundation m 
leason as any of those which we have mentioned ; — nay, 
much more, foi the world, wc believe, is pretty well agreed 
in thinking that the shortei a prize-poem is, the better. 

We do not see why we should not make a few more 
rules of the same kind why we should not enact that 
the number of scenes m every act shall be three or some 
multiple of three, — ^that the number of lines in every 
scene shall be an exact square, — that the dramatis 
^ersonm shall never be more nor fewer than sixteen, — 
and that, in heroic rhymes, every thirty -sixth line shall 
have twelve syllables If wc weie to lay down these 
canons, and t» call Pope, Goldsmith, and Addison in- 
correct wnters foi not having complied with our whims, 
we should act piecisely as those cntics act who find 
incorrectness in the magnificent imagery and the vaned 
music of Coleridge and Shelley. 

The correctness which the last century piized so much 
resembles the correctness of those pictures of the garden 
of Eden which we sec in old Bibles. We have an exact 
square, enclosed by the riveis Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, 
and Euphrates, each with a convenient bndge in the 
centre, — rectangular beds of floweis, — a long canal, 
neatly bricked and i ailed m,— the tree of knowledge, 
clipped like one of the limes behind the Tuileries, stand- 
ing in the centre of the giand alley,— the snake twined 
round it, — ^thc man on the light hand, the woman on the 
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left, and the beasts drawn up in an exact cade round 
them In one sense the pictuie is correct enough That 
IS to say, the squaies are coirect; the ciicles aie conect ; 
the man and the woman arc in a most conect line with 
the tree; and the snake foims a most conect spiral. 

But if theie weie a painter so gifted that he could 
place on the canvas that gloiious paradise, seen by the 
mteiior eye of him whose outward sight had failed with 
long watching and labouimg for libeity and tiuth, — if 
there weie a painter who could set befoic us the mazes of 
the sapphiic biook, the lake with its fiinge of myitlcs, 
the flowery meadows, the giottoes oveihung by vines, the 
foiests shmmg with Hespciian fiuit and with the plu- 
mage of gorgeous birds, the massy shade of that nuptial 
bower which showered down roses on the sleeping lovers, 
— ^what should we think of a coniioisseiu who should tell 
us that this painting, though finer than the absuid pictuie 
in the old Bible, was not so conect^ Surely wc should 
answer, — It is both finer and more coirect , and it is> 
finer because it is more correct. It is not made up of 
conectly diawm diagrams , but it is a correct painting, — 
a worthy lepresentation of that which it is intended to 
repiesent. 

It IS not in the fine arts alone that this false correct- 
ness IS piized by narrow-minded men, — by men who 
cannot distinguish means from ends, or ‘what is acci- 
dental from what is essential. M. Jourdam admired cor- 
rectness in fencing. ‘‘You had no business to hiL me 
then You must nevei thiust m till you have 

thrust m tierceJ^ M. Tomes liked ^couoctness m medical 
practice “ I stand up foi Aucmiiis That he Killed liis 
patient is plain enough. But still he acted quite arcoi cl- 
ing to lule. A man dead is a man dead , and there is an 
end of the matter. But if lulcs aic to be bioken, theie 
IS no sa3nng what consequences may follow.” We have 
heard of an old Gennan olfleer who was a great admit er 
of correctness m military operations He used to revile 
Bonaparte for spoiling the science of war, which had 
been carried to such exquisite peifection by Marshal 
Daun, “In my youth we used to maich and counter 
march all the summer Without gaining oi losing a sc[uarc 
league, and then we went into wmtci quaiters And 
now comes an ignoiant, hot-headed young man, who 
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flics about from Boulogne to Uim, and horn Ulm to 
the middle of Moiavia, and fights battles m December. 
The whole system of ins tactics is monstrously incorrect/^ 
The woilcl IS of opinion, m spite of ciitics like these, that 
the end of fencing is to hit, that the end of inedicme is 
to cure, that the end of wai is to conquei, and that those 
means are the most couect which best accomplish the 
ends 

And has poetry no end,- no eternal and immutable 
piinciples^ Is poetiy, like heraldry^ mere mattei of 
aibitraiy leguiation? The heialds tcU us that ceitam 
scutcheons and bearings denote certain conditions, and 
that to put colouis on colouis, oi metals on metals, is 
false bla^omy It all this wcie levcrsed,— if eveiy coat 
of aims in Euiopc i\eie new fashioned, — if it wcie dc- 
cieed that or should never be placed but on or 

argent but on or , — that illegitimacy should be denoted 
by a lozenge, and widowhood by a bmd , — ^thc new science 
would be just as good as the old science, because both 
the new and the old would be good for nothing. The 
mummery of Portcullis and Bouge Dragon, as it has no 
other value than that which capiice has assigned to it, 
may well submit to any laws which cap i ice may impose 
on It. But It IS not so with that great imitative art, to 
the powei of which all ages, the rudest and most en- 
lightened, bear witness. Since its fiist gieat mastci- 
pieccs weie produced, everything that is changeable m 
this world has been changed. Civilisation has been 
gained, lost, gamed again Religions, and languages, 
and forms of goveimncnl, and usages of private life, and 
modes of thinking, all have undergone a succession of 
revolutions. Evein^hing has passed away but the great 
features of nature, and the heart of man, and the 
miracles of that art of which it xs the office to reflect 
back the heait of man and thi features of nature. 
Those two strange old ' poems, the wonder of ninety 
generations, still retain all their freshness They still 
command the veneration of minds enriched by the litera- 
ture of many nations and ages. They are still, even in 
wretched translations, the deligjit of schoolboys Having 
sui-vived ten thousand capricious fashions, having seen 
successive codes of criticism become obsolete, they still 
remain immortal with the immortality of truth, — ^the 
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same when perused in the study of an English scholar 
as when they weie first chanted at the banquets of the 
Ionian piinces 

'Poetry IS, as that most acute of human beings, Aiis- 
totle, said more than two thousand >eais ago, imitation. 
It is an ait analogous m many lespects to the aits of 
painting, sculptuie, and acting The imitations of the 
pamtei, the sculptor, and the actor, aic, indeed, within 
certain limits, moie peifcct than those of the poet The 
machinery which the poet employs consists mciely of 
words; and woids cannot, even when employed by such 
an artist as Homer or Dante, picsent to the mind images 
of visible objects quite so lively and exact as those which 
we caiijr away from looking on the woiks of the brush 
and the chisd But, on the othei hand, the range of 
poetry is infinitely wider than that of any other imitative 
art, or than that of all the other imitative aits together. 
The sculptor can imitate only form, the painter only 
form and colour; the actor, until the poet supplies him 
with woids, only form, colour, and motion Poetry holds 
the outer world m common with the other arts. The 
heart of man is the province of poetiy, and of poetry 
alone. The painter, the sculptor, and the actor, when 
the actor is unassisted by the poet, can exhibit no more 
of human passion and chaiactcr than that small poition 
which overaows into the gesture and the face,— always 
an imperfect, often a deceitful sign— of that which is 
within. The deeper and more complex parts of human 
natuic can be exhibited by means of words alone. Thus 
the objects of the imitation of poetry ai e the whole ex- 
ternal and the whole internal universe, the face of nature, 
the. vicissitudes of foitime, man as he is in himself, man 
as he appears in society, all things of which wc can form 
an image in our minds by combining together paits of 
things which leally exist The domain of this imperial 
ait IS commensuiate with the imaginative faculty. 

An ait essentially imitative ought not surely to be sub- 
jected to lules which tend to make its mutations less 
perfect than they otherwise would be; and those who 
obey such rules ought to be called, not coirect, but incor- 
rect artists The tiue way to judge of the rules by which 
Enghsh poetry was governed dining the last century is 
to look at the effects which they produced. 
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It was in 1780 that Johnson completed liis LtVi^s of the 
Pods. He tells us in that woik that, since the time of 
Diyden, English poetiy had shown no tendency to re- 
lapse into Its geneial savageness, that its language had 
been lefincd, its numbers tuned, and its sentiments im- 
proved. It may, perhaps, be doubted whether the nation 
had any gicat leason to exult in the lefinements and im- 
pxovements which gave it Douglas foi Othello, and the 
Triumphs of Temper for the Fairy Queen 
It was during the thirty years which preceded the ap- 
peal ance of JohnsoiVs Lives that the diction and veisifi- 
cation of English poetiy were, in the sense m which the 
wofd is commonly used, most correct Those thirty 
years foim the most deploiable pait of our literal y his- 
loiy. They have bequeathed to us scarcely any poetry 
which deseives to be remembered. Two or three hun- 
dred lines of Gray, twice as many of Goldsmith, a few 
stanzas of Beattie and Collins, a few strophes of Mason, 
and a few clever prologues and satires, were the master- 
pieces of this age of consummate excellence. They may 
all be printed m one volume, and that volume would be 
by no means a volume of extraordinary ment. It would 
contain no poetry of the very highest class, and little 
which could be placed very high in the second class. 
The Paradise Regained 01 Comus would outweigh it all. 

At last, when poetry had fallen into such utter deca> 
that Mr. Haylcy was thought a great poet, it began to 
appear that the excess of the evil was about to work the 
cure. Men became tued of an insipid conformity to a 
standaid which deuved no authority from natuie or 
reason. A shallow criticism had taught them to asenbe 
a supeistitious value to the spuuous coirectness of poet- 
asteis. A deepei criticism bi ought them back to the 
true coirectness of the fii st great masters The eternal 
laws of poetiy legamed their power, and the tempoiary 
fashions which had superseded those laws went after the 
wig of Lovelace and the hoop of Clarissa 

It was in a cold and barren season that the seeds of 
that rich harvest which we have leaped were first sown 
While poetry was every year becoming moie feeble and 
moie mechanical,— while the monotonous versification 
which Pope had introduced, no longer redeemed by his 
biiUiant wit and his compactness of expression, palled 04 
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tlic L\ 1 ui the puuUc, — the gieai woikt> ol the dead were 
e/ei> diy att»actng inoic and moie of the admit ation 
which they deseu cd The pla>s of Shakcspeaie were 
bettci acted, bettei edited, and bettci known than they 
had e\ei been Our noble old ballads were again icad 
with pleasure, and it became a laslnun to imitate them 
Many of the imitations wcic altogether contemptible. 
But they showed that men had at least begun to admire 
the excellence which they could not iival A liteiary 
1 evolution wus e\idenlly at hand There was a ferment 
in the minds of men,— a vague craving for something 
new, a disposition to hail with delight anything which 
might at first sight wear the appearance of onginaHty 
A icforming age is always fertile of nnpostois The 
same excited state of public feeling which produced the 
great separation fiom the see of Rome produced also 
the excesses of the Anabaptists The same stir m the 
public mind of Europe which oveithiew the abuses of 
the old French government, produced the Jacobins and 
Theophilanthiopists Maepherson and Della Crusca 
were to the true reformeis of English poctiy what 
Knippcrdoling was to Luthei, oi Clootz to Turgot The 
public was never moie disposed to believe stones without 
evidence, and to admire books without ment Anything 
which could break the dull monotony of the correct 
school was acceptable. 

. The forerunner of the great restoi alien of our litcia- 
ture was Cowper. His literal y career began and ended 
at nearly the same time with that of Alfien. A parallel 
between Alfieii and Cowper may, at first sight, seem as 
unpromising as that which a loyal Presbyterian minister 
IS said to have drawn, m 1745, between George IL and 
Enoch It may seem that the gentle, shy, melancholy 
Calvinist, whose spirit had been broken by fagging at 
school,— who had not courage to earn a livelihood by 
reading the titles of bills m the House of Lords,— and 
whose favourite associates were a blind old lady and an 
evangelical divine, could have nothing in common with 
the haughty, ardent, and voluptuous nobleman,— the 
horse jockey, the libeitine, who fought Lord Ligonier m 
Hyde Park, and robbed the Pretender of his queen. But 
though the pnvate lives of these remarkable men present 
• scarcely any points of resemblance, their literary lives 
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bear a clobe analo<jy to each other lhe> both found 
poetiy m its lowest state of degi adati on,— feeble, arti- 
ficial, and altogcthei nerveless They both possess pie- 
cisely the talents which fitted them foi the task of raising 
it from that deep abasement They cannot, m stnetness, 
be called great poets They had not in any very high 
degree the creative power, 

**The vision and the faculty Jumc 

but they had gicat vigour of thought, great warmth of 
feeling,— and what, in their circumstances, was above all 
things important, a manliness of taste which appi cached 
to roughness They did not deal in ipechamcal versifica- 
tion and conventional phiascs They wiote concerning 
things the thought of which set their hearts on fire , and 
thus what they wiote, even when it wanted every other 
grace, had that inimitable giace which sincerity and 
strong passion impart to the rudest and most homely 
compositions Each of them sought for inspiration m a 
noble and affecting subject, fertile of images which had 
not yet been hackneyed Liberty was the muse of Alfieri, 
— Religion was tlie muse of Cowper The same tuith is 
found m then lightci pieces They weie not among 
those who deprecated llie seventy or deploicd the aD- 
sence of an unioal mistiess m melodious commonplaces 
Instead of laving about imaginary Chlocs and Syhias, 
Cowpei wrote ot Mis Unwinds knitting-needles The 
only lovc-vciscs of Alfieii weie addiessed to one whom 
he truly and passionately io\ ed Tutte le lime airfoiose 
chc seguono,” says he, *‘tutle sono per essa, e ben sue, e 
di Ici solamcntc , poiche mai d^altra donna per certo non 

These gieat men were not fice fiom affectation. But 
their affectation was directly opposed to the affectation 
which geneially prevailed Each of them expressed, in 
strong and bitter language, the contempt which he felt for 
the effeminate poetasters who were m fashion both m 
England and in Italy Cowper complains that 
“Mannei is all m all, whate’ci is wnt, 

The substitute foi genius, taste, and wit ” 

He praised Pope ; yet he regretted that Pope had 
“ Made i^oetiy a mere mechanic art, 

And eveiy warbler had his tune by heart. ’ 
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Alfieii speaks with similar scorn of the tiagcdics of his 
piedecessors. cadevano dalle mam per la langui- 

dezza, tnvialit^i e prolissita dei modi e del vorso, senza 
parlare poi della snervatezza dci pcnsien Oi peichCi max 
questa nostra dmna lingua, si mascbia anco, cd cneigica, 
e feioce, m bocca di Dante, dovra ella faisi cosi sbiadata 
ed eunuca nel dialogo tiagico 
To men thus sick of the languid niannei of their con- 
temporanes ruggedness seemed a venial fault, or rather a 
positive ment. In their hatred of mcictncious ornament, 
and of what Cowper calls creamy smoothness, they 
eried on the opposite side Then style was too austere, 
then veisification too harsh. It is not easy, however, to 
overrate the seivice which they lendered to htciature. 
Their ment is rather that of demolition than that of 
construction. The intrmsic value of their poems is con- 
siderable. But the example which they set of mutiny 
against an absurd system was invaluable. The pait 
which they peiformed was rather that of Moses than that 
of Joshua. They opened the house of bondage; but they 
did not enter the promised land 
During the twenty years which followed the death of 
Cowper, the revolution in English poetry was fully con- 
summated None of the writers of this period, not even 
Sir Waltei Scott, contributed so much to the consumma- 
tion as Lord Byion Yet Lord Byion contributed to it 
unwillingly, and with constant self-reproach and shame. 
All h«5 tastes and inclinations led him to take part with 
the school of poetry which was going out against the 
school which was coming m. Of Pope himself he spoke 
with extravagant admiration. He did not venture directly 
to say that the little man of Twickenham was a greater 
poet than Shakespeare or Milton , but he hinted pretty 
clearly that he thought so. Of his contemporanes, scarcely 
any had so much of his admiration as Mr Gifford, who, 
considered as a poet, was merely Pope, without Pope’s 
wit and fancy, and whose satues are decidedly infcnor 
in vigour and poignancy to the very impcifect juvenile 
performance of Lord Byron himself. He now and then 
praised Mr. Wordsworth and Mr Coleridge, but ungra- 
ciously and without cordiality. When he attacked them, 
he brought his whole soul to the woik Of the most 
elaborate of Mr. Wordswoith’s poems he could hnd 
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nothuig to say, hut that it was ‘^clumsy, and fiowsy, 
and his aversion” Peter IJcli excited his spleen to 
such a degree that he apostroj^hized the shades of Pope 
and Diyden, and demanded of them whether it were pos- 
sible that such trash could evade contempt? In his 
heait he thought his own Pilgrimage of Harold infenor 
to his Imitation of Hoiacc’s Ait of Poctiy — feeble echo 
of Pope and Johnson. This insipid performance he re- 
peatedly designed to publish, and was withheld only by 
the solicitations of his friends He has distinctly declared 
his approbcilion of the unities, the most absurd laws by 
which genius was ever held m seivitude. In one of his 
woiks, we think m his lettei to Mr Bowles, he compares 
the poetiy of the eighteenth century to the Parthenon, 
and that of the nineteenth to a Turkish mosque, and 
boasts that, though he had assisted his contemporaries 
in building their grotesque and barbaious edifice, he had 
never joined them m defacing the lemams of a chaster 
and more graceful architecture In another letter he com- 
pares the change which had recently passed on English 
poetry to the decay of Latin poetry after the Augustan 
age. In the time of Pope, he tells his fnend, it was all 
Horace with us. It is all Claudian now. 

For the great old masters of the art he had no veiy 
enthusiastic vencialion In his letter to Mr Bowles he 
uses expressions which cleaily indicate that he piefciied 
Pope's Ihad to the original Mi Moore confesses that 
his fnend was no veiy fervent admuer of Shakespeaie. 
Of all the poets of the first class, Loid Byion seems to 
have admired Dante and Milton most Yet m the fourth 
canto of C/izMe Harold he places Tasso—a wnter not 
meicly infenor to them, but of quite a diSeient order of 
jTfiind— on at least a footing of equality with them Mr. 
Hunt IS, wc suspect, quite conect m saying that Lord 
Byron could see little or no merit in Spenser. 

But Lord Byron the cntic and Lord Byron the poet 
were two very different men. The eff^ts of the noble 
writer's theory may indeed often be traced m his piactice. 
But his disposition led him to accommodate himself to 
the literal y taste of the age m which he lived , and his 
talents would have enabled him to acconunodate himself 
to the taste of any age Though he said much of his 
contempt for men, and though he boasted that amidst 
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the inconstancy of foitune ana of fame he was all-suffi- 
cient to himself, his litciaiy careci indicated nothin<j of 
that lonely and unsuciai piide which he affected. We 
cannot conceive him, Lhc i'.Iilton oi Wordsworth, defying 
the criticism of hib conLcmporaiies, jctoiting their scoin, 
and labouimg on a poem m the full assuiaiice that it 
would be unpopular, and ii the loll assuiajice that it 
would be immortal He has said, by the mouth of one 
of his heioes, m speakuv^ oi poliiicai gicatncss, that “he 
must serve who fam \v 0 uld sway and this he assigns as 
a reason for not enteiuig into xiohticai life. He did not 
consider that the sway ’v/hich he had exucised in litera- 
ture had been pm chased by scivitude — by the saciifice of 
his own taste to the taste of the public 

He was the cieatme of his age ; and whenever he had 
lived he would have been the cicatuic of his age Undci 
Chailes I he would have been moic ([uamt than Donne 
Undei Chailes II. the lants of his ihyming pla>s would 
have pitted it, boxed it, and galleacd it, with those of 
any Bayes or Bilboa. Under George 1. the monotonous 
smoothness of his vcisification and the tciseness of 3ns 
expression would have made Pope himself envious. 

As It was, he was the man of the Inst thirteen ycais of 
the eighteenth century, and of the first twcnty-thiee yeais 
of the nineteenth centuiy. He belonged Lilf to tlie old, 
and half to the new school of poeti y. H is pei sonal taste 
led him to the loimer , his taust of piaise to the latter ; 
his talents wcie equally suited to both His fame was a 
common giound on which the zealots on both sides — 
Giffoid, for example, and Shelley - might meet I lo was 
the representative, not of cither litciaiy party, but of 
both at once, and of their conflict, and of the victoiy by 
which that conflict was terminated. His poetiy fills and 
measures the whole of the vast interval through which 
our hterature has moved since the time of Johnson. It 
touches the Essay on Man at the one extiemity, and the 
Excursion at the other. 

Theie are seveial parallel instances m literary history. 
Voltaire, for example, was the connecting link between 
the France of Louis XIV and the France of Louis XVI , 
between Racine and Boilcau on the one side, and Con- 
dorcet and Beaumarchais on the othci He, like Lord 
Byron, put himself at the head of an intellectual revolu- 
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tion, —dreading it all the time,— muimunng at it,— sneer- 
ing at It, — ^yet choosing lathex to move before his age m 
any direction than to be left behind and forgotten Dryden 
was the connecting link between the literature of the age 
of James I , and the literature of the age of Anne. Oro- 
masdes and Aiima!-*cs fought for him. Arimanes earned 
liim olf. But his heart was to the last with Oromasdes. 
Lord B>Ton was, in the same mannei, the mediator be- 
tween two geuciaUoas— between two hostile poetical 
sects Though sneering at Mi Wordsworth, he 

was yet, though pcjiiaps unconsciously, the interpreter 
between hh. Woid-iwordi and the multitude In the 
Lyfical BaUitih and The Envmon Mi Wordsworth 
<ippeared as the hr^Ii priest of a woiship of which nature 
was the idol Nf» pcienis ha\c ever indicated a more ex- 
cjuisite perception of tlie beauty of the outer world, or a 
more passionate love and reverence for that beauty. Yet 
they were not popular , — and it is not likely that they ever 
will be popular as the poetry of Sir Walter Scott is popu- 
lar, The feeling which peivaded them was too deep for 
general sympathy Their style was often too mysteiious 
for general comprehension. They made a few esoteric 
disciples, and many scoffers. Lord Byron founded what 
may be called an exoteric Lake school of poetry , and all 
the leadeis of poetiy m England, we might say m Emope, 
hastened to sit at his feet What Mr Wor^worth had 
said like a recluse, Loid Byron said like a man of the 
woild — with less piofound feeling, but with more perspi- 
cui ty, energy, and conciseness We would refer oui readers 
to the last two cantos of Clnlde Harold and to Manfred, 
in piool oi these observations. 

Lord Byion, like Mi Woids worth, had nothing dra- 
matic ill hib genius He was indeed the reverse of a great 
diamitist, the very antithesis to a gieat dramatist All 
lus chaiactois, — Ilaiold looking back on the western 
sky, fiom which his countiy and the sun are disappear- 
ing togethci, — the Giaoiii, standing ,ipart m the gloom of 
the sidc-aisle, and casting a, haggard scowl from under 
his long ho(<»J at the ciucihx and the censei, — Coniad 
leaning on his sword hy the walchtowcr, — Lara smiling 
on the dancei % — Alp ga/ing steadily on the f ital cloud as 
It passes Ijcfc'ro the moon, -M.infiCd wandcung among 
the jnecipices of Berne, — Am) on the judgment-seat, — 
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Ugo at the bar, — Lambio frowning on the siesta of his 
daughter and Juan, — Cain presenting his unacceptable 
offering — are essentially the same The varieties are 
varieties merely of age, situation, and outward show. If 
ever Lord Byion attempted to exhibit men of a diffeient 
kind, he always made them either insipid or unnatuial. 
Selim IS nothing Bonnivait is nothing Don Juan, in 
the hist and best cantos, is a feeble copy of the Page m 
the Mauiage of Figaro Johnson, the man whom Juan 
meets in the slavc-maiket, is a most sti iking failure. 
How diifeiently would Sir Waltei Scott have diawn a 
blulf, fcailess Englishman, m such a situation * The 
poitiait would lia-ve seemed to walk out of the canvas 
Saidanapalus is moie coaisely diawn than any diamatic 
personage that wc can lemember His heioism and his 
effeminacy, — his contempt of death and his dread of a 
weighty helmet,— his kingly resolution to be seen in the 
foremost lanks, and the anxiety with which he calls for a 
looking-glass, that he may be seen to advantage, are con- 
trasted, It IS tiue, with all the point of Juvenal. Indeed, 
the hint of the character seems to have been taken from 
what Juvenal says of Otho ' 

Speculum emhs sarcina belli. 

Nimnum summi ducis est occulere Galbam, 

Et curaie culem summi con&tantia ems, 

Bediiaci xn campo spohum affectaie Palati, 

Et piessum m faciem digitis extendete paiiem,'^ 

These are excellent lines m a satiie. But it is not the 
business of the dramatist to exhibit characters in this 
sharp, antithetical way. It is not thus that Shakespeare 
makes Prince Hal use fiom the rake of Eastcheap into 
the heio of Shrewsbury, and sink again into the rake of 
Eastcheap It is not thus that Shakespeare has exhibited 
the union of effeminacy and valour m Antony A diamatist 
cannot commit a greater eiror than that of following those 
pointed descriptions of chaiacter m which satirists and 
historians indulge so much. It is by i ejecting what is 
natural that satirists and historians produce these strik- 
ing characteis. Their great object generally is to ascribe 
to every man as many contradictoiy qualities as possible , 
and this is an object easily attained. By judicious selec- 
tion and judicious exaggeuition, the intellect and the 
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separately fiom the play This is, pcihaps, the highest 
piaisc which can be given to a dramatist. 

On the other hand, it may be doubted whether there is, 
in all Lord Byion^s plays, a single remaikable passage 
which owes an)' poition of its inteicst or effect to its con- 
nection with the charactcis oi the action He has written 
only one scene, as fai as we can lecollect, which is dra- 
matic even m mannei— the scene between Lucifez and 
Cam. The confcicncc in that scene is animated, and 
each of the mtcilocutois has a fair share of it. But this 
scene, when examined, will be found to be a confirmation 
of our lemarks. It is a dialogue only in form. It is a 
soliloquy in essence. It is m reality a debate earned on 
within one single unquiet and sceptical mind. The ques- 
tions and the answers, the objections and the solutions, 
all belong to the same character. 

A writer who showed so little dramatic skill in works 
professedly dramatic was not likely to write narrative 
with diamatic effect Nothing could indeed be more 
rude and careless than the structure of his narrative 
poems He seems to have thought, with the hero of the 
Rehearsal, that the plot was good for nothing but to 
bring in fine things. His two longest works, UnM^ 
Hmold and Don Juan, have no plan whatever Either 
of them might have been extended to any length, or cut 
short at any point. The state in which the Giaour 
appears lUustiates the manei m which all his poems 
were constructed. They aie all, like the Giaour, collec- 
tions of fiagments, and, though theie may be no empty 
spaces marked by astenskb, it is still easy to perceive, by 
the clumsincbb of the joining, where the paits for the 
sake of which the whole was composed end and begin 

It was m description and meditation that he excelled 
** Description,'' as he said m Don Juan, “ was his forte " 
His xnanner is indeed peculiar, and is almost unequalled ; 
— lapid, sketchy, full of vigour; the selection happy, the 
strokes few and bold In spite of the reverence which 
we feel foi the genius of Mr Wordsworth, we cannot 
but think that the minuteness of his descnptions often 
diminishes their effect He has accustomed himself to 
gare on nature with the eye of a lovei, — to dwell on 
cvciy feature," *■ and to maik every change of aspect. 
Those beauties which strike the most negligent observer, 
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and those which only a close attention discoveis, are 
equally familiax to him and are equally prominent m his 
poetry The pioveib of old Hesiod, that half is often 
more than the whole, is eminently applicable to descrip- 
tion. The policy of the Dutch, who cut down most of 
the precious trees m the Spice Islands, in order to raise 
the value of what lemamed, was a policy which poets 
would do well to imitate. It was a policy which no poet 
undei stood better than Lord Byron Whatever his faults 
might be, he was nevei, while his mind lelamed its 
vigour, accused of prolixity 

His desciiptions, great as was then mtiinsic merit, 
derived their piincipal mteiest fiom the feeling which 
always mingled with them He was himself the beginning, 
the middle, and the end of all his own poetiy,— the heio of 
every tale, — ^the chief object m every landscape. Harold, 
Lara, Manfied, and a ciowd of othei characteis weie uni- 
versally considered meiely as loose incognitos of Byron , 
and there is eveiy reason to believe that he meant them 
to be so considered The wonders of the outer world, — 
the Tagus, with the mighty fleets of England riding on 
Its bosom, — the towers of Cintra overhanging the shaggy 
forests of cork-trees and willows, — the glaring marble of 
Penteheus, — ^the banks of the Rhine, — the glaciers of 
Clarens, — the sweet lake of Leman, — the dell of Egeria, 
with Its summer-biids and rustling li-sards,— the shape- 
less rums of Rome overgrown with ivy and wall-flowers, — 
the stars, the sea, the mountains, — all were mcie accessa- 
ries,— -the background to one daik and melancholy flgme. 

Nevei had any wiitei so vast a command of the 
whole eloquence of scorn, misanthropy, and despair. 
That Mar^ was never dry. No ait could sweeten, no 
draughts could exhaust, its perennial wateis of bitter- 
ness. Never was there such variety m monotony as that 
of Byron. From maniac laughter to piercing lamenta- 
tion, there was not a single note of human anguish of 
which he was not master. Yeai after year, and month 
after month, he continued to repeat that to be wretched 
is the destiny of all; that to be eminently wretched 
is the destiny of the eminent; that all the desires by 
which wc aie cursed lead alike to misery, — if they are not 
gratified, to the miseiy of disappointment, — if they are 
gratified, to the miseiy of satiety. His principal heroes 
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are men who have arrived by diffeient roads at the same 
goal of despair, — who aie sick of life, — ^who are at war 
with society, — ^who are supported m their anguish only 
by an unconquerable pride resembling that of Prome- 
theus on the lock, or of Satan m the burning marl; who 
can master their agonies by the force of their will, and 
who, to the last, defy the whole powei of earth and 
heaven He always desciibed himself as a man of the 
same kind with his favouiite cieations, as a man whose 
heart had been witheied, — whose capacity for happiness 
was gone and could not be lestored, but whose invincible 
spiiit dared the worst that could befall him heie or here- 
aftei 

How much of this morbid feeling sprang fiom an 
original disease of the mmd,—how much from leal mis- 
foitune, — ^how much from the nervousness of dissipation, 
— how much was fanciful, — how much of it was merely 
affected, — it is impossible for us, and would probably 
have been impossible for the most intimate friends of 
Lord Byron, to decide Whether there ever existed, or 
can ever exist, a person answering to the description 
winch he gave of himself, may be doubted but that he 
was not such a person is beyond all doubt It is iidicu- 
lous to imagine that a man whose mind was really imbued 
with scorn of his fellow-cieatures would have published 
three or four books eveiy year in order to tell them so ; 
or that a man who could say with truth that he neither 
sought sympathy noi needed it would have admitted all 
Euiope to hear his farc'wcll to his wife, and his blessings 
on his child In the second canto of Childe HaTold^ he 
tells us that he is insensible to fame and obloquy . 

** III may such contest now the writ move, 

Which heeds nor keen repioof noi paiti^ praise/’ 

Yet we know on the best evidence, that a day or two 
before he published these lines, he was greatly, indeed 
childishly, elated by the compliments paid to his maiden 
speech in the House of Lords 

We are far, however, from thinking that his sadness 
was altogether feigned He was natuially a man of gieat 
sensibility , he had been ill-educated ; his feelings had 
been early exposed to sharp trials , he had been crossed 
in his boyish love , he had been mortified by the failure 
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of his first liteiary ctforts , he was straitened xn pecu- 
niary ciicumstances , he was unfortunate in his domestic 
relations, the public treated him with ciucl injustice, 
his health and spirits suffered from his dissipated habits 
of life , he was, on the whole, an unhappy man He 
caily discovered that, bypaiading his unhappiness befoie 
the multitude, he excited an unrivalled inteicst The 
world gave him eveiy encouragement to talk about bis 
mental sufferings The effect which his first confessions 
produced induced him to aricct much that he did not 
feel , and the affectation probably leacted on his feelings. 
How fax the chaiacter m which he exhibited himself was 
genuine, and how far tlieatncal, it would probably have 
puzzled himself to say 

There can be no doubt that this lemaikable man owed 
the vast influence which he exercised over his contem- 
poraries at least as much to his gloomy egotism as to the 
real powei of his poetry We never could vciy clcaily 
understand how it is that egotism, so unpopular m con- 
versation, should be so popular m wiitmg , or how it is 
that men who affect m their compositions qualities and 
feelings which they have not impose so much moie easily 
on their contemporaries than on posteiity The mteiest 
which the loves of Petiaich excited m his own time, and 
the pitying fondness with which half Europe looked upon 
Rousseau, are well known. To readeis of our age the 
love of Petiarch seems to have been love of that kind 
which breaks no heaits, and the sufferings of Rousseau to 
have deserved laughter lathci than pity— -to have been 
partly counterfeited, and partly the consequences of Iiis 
own perverseness and vanity. 

What our grandchildien may think of the character 
of Lord Byron, as exhibited in his poctiy, we will not 
pietend to guess It is cextain that the mtciest which he 
excited dunng his life is without a parallel in literary 
history The feeling with which young readers of poetry 
regarded him can be conceived only by those who have 
expeuenced it. To people who aie unacquainted with leal 
calamity, ‘^nothing is so dainty sweet as lovely melan- 
choly " This faint image of sorrow has m all ages been 
considered by young gentlemen as an agreeable excite- 
ment. Old gentlemen and middle-aged gentlemen have so 
many real causes of sadness that they aie rarely inclined 
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to be as sad as night only foi wantonness " Indeed, 
they want the powei almost as much as the inclination 
We know very few persons engaged in active life who, 
even if they weie to piocure stools to be melancholy 
upon, and were to sit down with all the premeditation of 
Master Stephen, would be able to enjoy much of what 
somebody calls the ecstasy of woe 

Among that large class of young persons whose read- 
ing IS almost entirely confined to works of imagination 
the popularity of Loid Byion was unbounded They 
bought pictuies of him , they treasured up the smallest 
relics of him , they learned his poems by heart, and did 
their best to wiite like him, and to look like him Many 
of them practised at the glass in the hope of catching 
the curl of the upper lip, and the scowl of the brow, 
which appeal in some of his portraits. A few discarded 
their neckcloths m imitation of their great leader. For 
some years the Minerva press sent forth no novel without 
a mysterious, unhappy, Lara-like peer. The number of 
hopeful undergraduates and medical students who be- 
came things of dark imaginings— on whom the freshness 
of the heart ceased to fall like dew — ^whose passions had 
consumed themselves to dust, and to whom, the relief of 
leais was denied, passes all calculation This was not 
the worst. There was created in the mmds of many of 
these enthusiasts a pernicious and absuid association 
between intellectual powei and moral depravity. From 
the poetiy of Lord Byron they drew a system of ethics, 
compounded of misanthropy and voluptuousness, a sys- 
tem m which the two gieat commandments were, to hate 
your neighboui, and to love your neighbour’s wife. 

The affectation has passed away , and a few more years 
will destioy whatever yet xemams of that magical potency 
which once belonged to the name of Byion To us he is 
still a man, young, noble, and unhappy To our children 
he will be merely a wiiter , and their impartial judgment 
will appoint his place among writers, without regard to 
his rank oi to his private history. That his poetry will 
undergo a seveie sifting, that much of what has been 
admired by his contempoiaries will be rejected as worth- 
less, we have little doubt But we have as little doubt 
that, after the closest scrutiny, there will still remain much 
that can only perish with the English language 
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a Lompo^Uon Opposed to what> 

Life op Shendan Appealed in 1826, foui yeais befoie the 
Lije op Byron Richaid Brinsley Sheiidan, bom 1751, died 
1816, authoi of T/ie Bivah, St/wol for Scamlal^ The Cntic^ &c. 

Quatto^ Quaito, foi in quaifo^ a sheet of papei folded in 
foul 

Pope Bom r688, died 1744 Not only aie his letters 
affected, but, as his latest biogiapher, Mr EBmii, has proved, 
Pope lias constantly mlei pointed and dressed up the onginals. 
“ If the letteis of Pope aie consideied meiely as compositions, 
they seem to be pieineditated and artificial ” — Johnson's 

Walpole, Iloiace, bom 1718, died 1797, third son of Robert 
Walpole, the celebiated piiine minister, “Nothing can be 
moie cheeiy than Hoiace^s letters Piddles sing all thiough 
them , wax lights, fine diesses, fine jokes, fine plate, fine equip- 
glittei and sparkle there, ne\ei was such a biilliant, 
jigging, smiiking Vanity Fan as that thiough which he leads 
us Thackeray’s Four Georges 

Cimipe}, Boin 1731, died 1800. His letteis, unlike those of 
Pope and Walpole, wcienevei meant fox publication. Tobonow 
a jihiaseof Mdrae, do Sengny, hewiote “tout ce qui venait 
an bout de la plume but living as he did, the life of a lecluse 
in the counti-y, he lus nothing to .talk about but his tame haies, 
his gaidcnmg, 01 his poems. 

A*iokioaHinei>s in his tranntioin Cf Hoiace’s ‘ calhola jimc- 
till a,’ 

Thai highest aii, “ Ais est celaic aitem ” 

The £>mhess of Oi leans Chailotte Elizabeth of Bavaiia, 
(laughtei of Charles Louis, mauied Philippe, biothei of Louis 
XXV , and was mother of the Regent Bom 1652, died 1722, 
Fiagmmis et Lefties (higimlles de Madame were published in 
1788, 

Gossip^ =»= God vtd; 1 e, God-ielations. Fust meaning, god- 
falhcis and god-motheisj second meaning, those who assemble at 
a chnstemng. 
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Elf The while spirit, conncclctl \^ itli ‘ alp,’ ‘ albiis ’ 

He 7Lwy Scl Two of the family of Byion aie cniime- 

lated as serving vith dislmaioii in the siege of Calais imclei 
Edwaid III., and as among tlic knights who fell at Ciessy 
Ne\\ stead Abbey, the family scat, was confeiied on Su John 
Byion (the giand*nc])hew of the binve soldiei who fought by 
the side of Richmond at Boswoilh) by IJemy \TII at the dis- 
solution of the monasteiies In 1O43 Sii John Byion was 
created Baion Byion of Rochdale, in lowaid foi his sci vices m 
the civil wai. bee Ijfres on iunnitg with the 

notes in Muiiay’s edition 

am/ impoeens/n'if, kc His father had lun away 
with the wife ol Und Caunaithen, iinned and ill-ticated his 
second wife, Miss (loidon, and caiiicd the lemains of lici foitune 
w'lth him to the Continent, ICiUini* his (mmlv in destitution 
Thehmman lohom he simeeded His gieat-imcle, the fifth 
Loid Byion, had killed a 1 elation, Mi Chaw 01 th, in a duel, the 
result of a tavern biawl, and been tried by his peers 

Skepasmi fjom pm o\v'>m\^ &c *‘Oue of the few' pages of 
Loid Byion’b ‘Memoranda’ winch lelated to his eaily days, 
was where, in speaking of his owm sensitiveness on the subject of 
his deformed foot, hedesculieil the feeling of honor and humi- 
liation that came ovei him when his mother, in one of her fits 
of passion, called him * a hnne hi ai ’ It may be questioned 
whether this drama (The Defomied Ti aiisjoi med) was not in- 
debted to this single iccolloction " -MtitilU’ 

Eajowm. Gi Tapo^vcrfxhti nutation, in medical writers, a 
fit. 

His fii d pm/n //otn i of /d/em\s f , a wv tev 0/ Poem i, <>; ix^nia/ 
amUians/aied, By Gcoige (Joidon, Lord Byron, a minor 8^o, 
pp. 200 Newark 1807. The) were so\eiely uitieised by Lord 
fi'flVey m the Mdmhitigh 

Thi poem lohuh m puhhdied on ht\ &c, “The fust 

and seiond enitosof Chdde i/(ito/d\ Pd^ii'i ima^i^e inoduced, on 
then ippearimein i8i?, aitellecl on the public at least e(|ual 
to any work w'liich has appeared within this 01 the last century, 
and placed at once on Lord B) ion’s head tlx'gailand foi which 
other men of genius have toiled long, and whith they have 
gamed late.” — S ir Wai/i m 4 Sroi'i 
All thn looildf ami ail Iheyloiv o/ it - MafL iv. 8 . 

He aittuked ivlitiiom Byi on often w 1 ole flippantly and ii revc- 
xently of lehgion; but he ('aunot be said to have altackeil it m 
any of his poems, He alwajs piofesseti himself, if not a be- 
hevei m ChnsUanily, at least as one w'hf) wnsheil to believe. In a 
note to Don yuan he sajs. “I nevei anaigiu'd His (Christ’s) 
creed, but only the use, or abuse, made o! i( ” 

He lampooned the Pi im < Pt nt \ , in / ine^ < (W/>o\i d on the 
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oiiasion of II R II being seen standing bet'ioeen the coffins of 
Hemy Vill and Chaile<; L m the royal vault at IVindsott the 
concluding lines of which poem aie as follows — ^ 

‘‘ Ah, what can tombs avail, since both disgorge 
The blood and dust of both — to mould*a George!” 

In Don yuan he made the amende honorable The Prince 
Regent is theie called “a polished gentlemen fiom top to toe.” 

lie (jiian elled with his lady B3non mamed Miss Milbanhe^ 
in January, 1815 Lady Byion determined to separate from 
him m Febiuaiy, i8i6 This was the occasion of the touching 
lines, “Faie thee well, and if foi ever ” Moore tells us that 
the MS of the poem is blotted all over with tears 

Nothing IS, nothing ever was, positwdy known to the piblu 
Loid Macaulay’s woids still hold good, notwithstanding the 
inteinimable contioveisy which was lately provoked by an inju- 
dicious aiticle in vindication of Lady Byion, contnbiited by 
Mis Beechei Matmillan\ Magazme 

Well, Will, weknml^ Fiom Hamlet’s speech to Horatio 
(Act 1. scene 5), wheie Hamlet wains hcs fiiend not to hint that 
he IS mad. 

The professional men, &c In particular Sn Samuel Romilly 
and Di Lushmgton 

lAbeHmes Origmally meant fiee-thmkers. Looseness of 
moials was supposed to accompany looseness of creed . — See 
Trench, Selea Glossary, p. 122 , 

Whipping-boy^ The boy whose function it was to be punished 
foi the faults and mistakes of the Dauphin Cf Fofdimes of 
Nigel, edition of 1850, vol in p 536 
It IS equally deai that tluy cannot be repressed, &c The 
position may be disputed By the Indian code adulteiy is a 
penal offence, and punishable by impiisonment The law is 
said to woik well The question is full> discussed in Mill’s 
Liberty 

We } emember to have seen, I do not know to whom Macaulay 


lefeis. 

Lord Nelson, His infatuated attachment to Lady Hamilton 
IS well known Of his moial guilt theie can be no doubt; but 
Iheie IS no evidence to piove that he was an unlaithful husband 
in the stuctly legal sense of the woid 

JVe remember a still strongercase Edmund Kean* 

JiHlwood /nstice Implies hanging first and tnal afteiwaids. 
So “ Abingdon law,” At Abingdon, the Commonwealth Major- 
Geneial Biown fiist hanged a man and then tried him. The 
ougin of the phiase ** Jedwood justice” I have failed to discoier 
Goldsmtfh, Lewis G , whose work has fallen into merited 
oblivion , ^ _ 

The rmhtaiy stliool, Napoleon was educated nist at Biienne, 
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1779-1784, then at the Ecole militaiie at Pans, fiom which he 
received his comimssioii as a sub-lieutenant of aitilleiy m 1775. 

Dessmx (n[¥>re conectly spelt with one Bom 1768, died 
1800 Accompanied Napoleon in his Egyptian campaign; le- 
ceived command of two divisions of the ainiy of Italy , turned the 
foi times of the day at the battle of Maiengo, June 14, 1800, W 
was mortally wounded 

Si Cloud A fauboiug of Pans, nine miles to the west, 
wheie IS, or lathei was, till 1871, a palace of the kings of 
Fiance Theie Henu III was assassiiuteti, 1589 

Capua The rocky island fiom which Tibeniis, for the last 
eleven years of his life, governed Rome 
* Anecdotes dviKdora, things not published, kept secret 

The 'loanton emkantre^s Queen Labe in the histoiy of Bedei 
and Giauhar^ 

Theimhappy man left JmcoHnt>y ftn mv Apul 25, 1816 
He proceeded thiough Flandeis and by the Rhine to Switzerland 

He had fixed Im home He took up his abode at Venice in 
Novembei, x8i6 For the manneis and moials Of Venice, see 
Beppo^ with IwOid Byion\ letteis quoted m Munay\ notes 

Me sent foith volume after volume Manfred^ The Lament of 
Tasso, Beppo, Mazeppa, fouith canto of Chide Mmold, The 
Bropkecy op Dante, Manno Faltero, Don Juan, besides many 
mmoi poems 

Resated by a eomtedton In the beginning of 1820 'he was 
domesticated with the .Countess Giuccioli, who has, within the 
last few yeais, published memous of hei life. 

Fejmy A small town five miles noith of Geneva, the resi- 
dence of Voltaiie fiom 1758-1778 

Me establuihed The LiberaL Loid Byion is heie credited with 
a far largei share in tins journal than was really the case The 
Liberal w^s stalled by Leigh Hunt m 1822, at the suggestion of 
Shelley and Byion Shelley was di owned soon aitei UuntS 
aiiival in Italy. Byion wiites fiom Genoa, Oclobei 9, 1822, of 
the papei ‘*They (the laotlieis Hunt) jnessed me to engage 
in this woik, and m an evil hom I consented; still, I shall not 
lepent if I can do them the least seivice *’ Loicl Byioii contii- 
buted to The Liberal, The Vt\ion of Jiid^s>ment , but notwith- 
standing this, and some admiiable tonUibuiions of lla/lilt and 
Leigh Hunt, the papei was nevci populai, and lived only a feu 
months. 

Anpy with hi^ toadjutois The ill success of the paper pio- 
duced a coolness between Loicl Byion and Hunt. Leigh Hunt, 
the piototype of Mr Skimpole, m Bleah Mouse, was the most 
amiable, but at the same time the most uubusmess-like and 
recklessly impi evident of men. 

A nation, &c In 1456 Omai Pacha had conqueied Athens, 
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and m 1460 the whole of the Moiea became a piovmce of the 
Ottoman Empiie Tn 1821 the wai of independence broke out 
in the Danubian Pimcipalities of Wallachia and Moldavia. It 
soon spiead to Gieece, and was waged with various foi tunes foi 
nine years The most impoitant events of this wai weie the 
heioic defence of Missoionghi m 1826; the arrival of Mahomet 
All the l^asha of Egypt^s aimy m the same year ; the total de- 
feat of the Ottoman fleet by the allied powers, England, Fiance, 
and Russia, in 1827 , the Fiench expedition of 1828, by which 
the Egyptians weie duven out of the Moiea, and finally the 
declaiation of the Independence of Gieece, February 3rd, 
1830 

He had asm^ted thu Italian imurgenh. In 1814 the Venetian 
dominions weie joined on to Austna, undei the title of the 
kingdom of Lombaidy and Venice It was m 1819 that Lord 
Jiyion fiist associated himself with the conspuacy which was 
biewmg against the Austrian Government His house at Ra- 
venna was both the centie and the arsenal of the conspiratois. 
In his jomnal, 1821, he wutes, “They mean to insurrect heie, 
and aie to honom me with a call theieupon I shall not fall 
liack, though I don’t think them in foice and heart suffiaent to 
make much of it.” 

He had %vhm young vended m that country. In 1810 he made 
a toui of the Moiea, and in 1811 he took up his residence at 
the Franciscan convent at Athens. 

Much of his most splendid and popular poetiy, Childe Harold^ 
canto 11. The Giaour 

77ie Grecian tamp. He sailed foi Greece July 14, 1823, and, 
after waiting at Cephalonia for the ai rival of the Greek fleet, 
leaclicd Missoionghi Januaiy 5, 1824 

TIu'n\ at thuiy-njc, &c He died Apiil 19, 1824, aftei an 
illness of ten da>s, which began with a low fe\ei, and termina- 
ted with inflammation of the biam He was attended by his 
faithful valet, William Fletchei 

One of them died at Lo)ii>7oood Napoleon died May 5, 1821, 
111 Ills fifty-second yeai 

That poefuat dvnastv As a lOugh outhne of the histoiy of 
English poetiy liom the times of Elizabeth, we may set down 
fi\o dynasties <,)i schools, adding the most distinguished name in 
each (T) The so-calltd metaphysical school— Cowley, {2) The 
poets of the civil war and Commonwealth— Milton; (3) The 
poets of the lestomtion-Dryden , (4) The Augustan age— Pope ; 
(S) The poets of oui own centuiy Who is to be accounted the 
mastci-spnit of these it is too soon to determine 

Parmih The Rev, Thomas P , bom 1679, died 1717 Best 
known by his Ilenmf, a somewhat feeble tale borrowed from 
the Gesta Romanonm , 
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Mountains nod then dmvsy heads ” Fiom Diyden’s Indian 
Empeioi 

A lant like that of Maxi min Maximin, the puncipal cha- 
racter in Diyden’s Tyiant love, The Iloyal Mattyi He is 
made to exclaim — 

“Bung me Porphynon and my Lmpiess dead , 

I will biave heaven, m my each hand a head »” 

And again, when dying — 

“And shoving back the eaith on which I sit, 

I ’ll mount and soattei all the gods I hit 
Athalet and Mnestheus Two of /Eneas’s companions. Mnes- 
theus IS the biavest of the Tiojans, aftei /Eneas, the leader of 
the youth in times of dangei The absence of well-maiked 
chaiacteis m the jEneid is a fault that has been often pointed 
out. “Foitemque Gyan, foitemque Mena‘ten ” 

Iphglme of Racine Appealed in 1674 Hallam howevei 
has said of this and other of Racine’s female characteis, that 
they bear the same analogy to Shakespeaie’s that sculpture does 
to painting, that they have an ideal giace, a faultless haimony, 
“neithei unnatural 1101 insipid, because they aie only the en- 
nobling and pmifying of human passions They are the foims 
of possible excellence, not fiom individual models, noi likely, 
peihaps, to dehght every leadei, foi the same reason that more 
eyes aie pleased by Titian than by Raftaelle.” 

Makn^ Agamemnon quote Aristotle, Tioilus and Cresmliiy 
11, 2"— 

“ Pans, and Tioilus, you have both said well ; 

And on the cause and question now m hand 
Have glozed, but supeillcially , not much 
Unlike young men, whom Aiistotle thought 
Unfit to heai raoial philosophy ” 

In the tamp oj Aults Whci e the scene of the Iphigenio is laid 
^ / moonlight night in Pofils Iliad, 

“As when the moon, lefulgent lamp of night, 

O’ei Heaven’s cleai aziiie spieads hei sawed light. 

When not a biealh distmbs the deep seiene, 

And not a cloud o’ ei casts the solemn scene, 

Aiound hei tlnone the vivid planets loll, 

And stais imnmnbei'd gild the glowing pole ; 

O’ei the daik liees a yellouci veidme spiead, 

And lip "With silver every mountain head , 

Then shine the vales, the locks in prospect use, 

A flood of gloiy buists horn all the skies ; 

Th^ conscious swains, lejoicmg in the sight, 

Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful night ” 

Read the passage in the ougmal, 01 in Mi, I'ennysoiTs htoal 
Uanslation Point out the inaccuracies, 
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Caio Addison’s Cato was fiist played in 1713 For an 
account and ciitique of the play, see Macaulay’s £siay^^ vol 111. 
p 491, vrt/ , libraiy edition 

IFai Tvilinn and IVilham of Delo) aim Two mosstiuopeis 
in the Lay 0/ the Last Alin st? cl 
Key Holds Sn Joshua, born 1723, died 1792 

7 'he aatho) of the Pm suits of LiUiatun Thomas James 
Matthias, the editoi of Giay’s woiks, leckoned by Byion among 
the disciples of Pope 

Giffoid Bom I 7 S 5 > ^^^cd 1826 Began life as a cabin-boy, 
then appiuiticed to a shoemakei , sent to Ovfoid by a libeial 
pation, fiist editor of the QuaiUrly Retnc'io, 1809, aiithoi of 
the Baviad and Aftcviad^ “two of the most bitter, powerful, 
andiesistlessliteiaiy satiies which modem times have pi oduced ** 
— Shaw’s Lnghsh Literature Whatevei judgment \ie may 
foim on Giffoid’s oiiginal productions, he will always be famous 
foi his tianslation of Juvenal ^ one of the most peifect veisions 
of an ancient authoi m the English language Of Giffoid, 
Byion says in his letteis ^ “I always considered him as my 
hteiary fathei, and myself as his prodigal son ” 

Iloolds translations Aiiosto’s Oilando Furwso, and Tasso’s 
Gurusalemme Ltbei ata 

Seatoman pitu poenn An annual pn,ie is given foi the best 

poem on a lehgious subject wiitten by a graduate of Cambridge. 

Mala in se^ mala pi ohihita Plato’s distinction of Bucaia ipbau 
and which was adopted and walked out by the Stoics, 

Colley Ctbbei. Bom 1671, died 1757 Poet Lameate fiom 
1730 to 1757 He IS best known foi his comedies, The Noiu 
juror Tin Careless jUmband, 

Dij^esl T,he name was applied oiiginally to the Digest 01 
Pandests of Justinian, an extract and abstract of the vauous 
decisions and opinions of the Koman civilians. 

The dramaiii unities The thiee unities of action, of time, 
and of place aie gencially attiibuted to Anstotle, though no 
distinct mention <jf the last is to be found m his woiks Of the 
unity .of time he says- ^‘The Epic diffeis fiom Tiagcdy m 
length; foi the Tiagedy endeavouis as much as possible to 
lesluct itself to a single levolution of the sun, or to exceed it 
but little , the Epic is uide|iinte in lespect of time, and in that 
it diffeis fiom Tiagedy But originally the same rule applied 
alike to tiagic and epic ])oems ” ComeiUe is so hbeial m his 
intei pi elation of this lule that he would extend the action of a 
play to thiity hours This canon is violated m several Greek 
plays, notably m the Agamemnon of ^schylus The unity of 
place , i e the uile that the scene of a tiagedy must not change, 
iH not obseived even by the Greek tiagedians. Foi instance, m 
tie Mumemdes of iEsciiylus the scene is shifted fiom the temple 
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of rha*bus at Delphi to tlic Aieopa^us at Athens It is easy 
to see that this lule owed lU ongin paitly to the piesence of a 
choiiis in Greek plays, who consisted geiieially of the inhalntants 
of the place wheie the scene is laid, and ]iaitly to the e\igencics 
of the Gieek theatie On the unity of action Aiistotle says 
** We ahum that Tragetly is the imitation of a peiiect and entue 
action, which has a ccitain magnitude, foi theie may be a whole 
without any magnitude whatevei. Nou a wliolc is what has a 
begmning, middle, and end . Poems which aie jnopeily 
constructed must neither begin noi end accidentally ” Rightly 
mteipieted, the unity of action, imhkc the other two, is not an 
aibitiary convention, but the vciy essence of a pcifect poem 
We may define it as that mteicohcience of the paits, that sub- 
oidmation of each sepaiate action and chaiactci to one cential 
motive, which in a woik of ait pioduces on the mind a single 
impiession, just as (to bonow bchlegel’s illusUation) the me- 
chanical unity of a watch consists m its aim of measuring lime, 
and the organic miity of a plant oi animal consists in the idea 
of life. Goethe’s piolest against the unities is woith quoting 
*‘The unity of place seemed to me iiksome as a prison, the 
unities of action and of time buidcnsomc fetteis to oiu imagina- 
tion, I spiang into the open an, and felt for the fust time that 
I had hands and feet ” 

Alfmi Boin 1749, died 1803 For stem but impassioned 
simplicity, foi absence of all meietucious giaces and oi name ills, 
Alfieu stands alone am<»ng Italian diamatists In his latei ycais 
he was an ardent admuei of Gieck tiagedy, fiom wlmh ho 
borrowed the subjects as well as the style of many of Ins 
tiagedies — Folymce^, Oh sit 

yokmon In his Phifttu (0 Shaktspeafe^ aigumg agunst the 
unity of place, he obseives veiy justly that il oui inugmation 
can once go to the length of liansiiortmg itself eighteen Inindied 
yeais back to Ale\andna, to figiuc to oinselves the histoiy of 
Antony and Cleopatia, the next step, namely, to tianspoit cm- 
selves fiom Alexandua to Rome, is easiei 

Ryina Thomas, boin 1650, died 1713; an mdi/ieieut 
ciitic, but a caieful conipilei of lecoids Ills is still a 

standaid woik The quotation is fiom a nf iku 
of the Last A^i, to which Diyden icphed See Johnson^s Ln*ei^ 
of tht Poets 

I also med, &c Pamdi&e Lo^f^ bk. vn, 1178 A hypemetue 
or hendecasyllabic line This license is fieely used liy Shake- 
speare, less frequently by Milton It is only allowable when the 
extra syllable is unaccented, so that the ihythm of the veise is 
not interfered with 

Prom the time of Pope^ See Pope, however, himself occasion- 
ally admits It ; e.^ — 
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Woith makes the man, the \vant of it the fellow ; 

The xest is all but leathei or piunella ” 

— Essay on Man^ ep. iv, L 203 

And a few lines fuithei on — 

‘‘ What can ennoble sots> or slaves, 01 cowaids? 

Alas ' not ail the blood of all the Howaids 
As when we hvedy &c Fiom Drayton’s EngianiTs Hn'oical 
Epistk^^ The Lady Jane Grey to the L01 d Gtitldfm d Dudley, The 
poem IS well woith perusal Michael Diayton, bom 1563, died 
1631. Ills chief woik, the Polyolbion^ is a minute poetical 
itmeiaiy of England and Wales, enlivened by picturesque legends 
and allegones 

Rogers Samuel, bom 1763, died 1855 A London banker, 
a poet and wit His chief poems aie, 7 'he Pleasures of Memory ^ 
The Voyage of Columbus, Human Life, and Italy The passage 
lefeiied to is fiom Human Life, It is woith quoting in extenso, 
to illustiate the supposed mconectness — 

“ Such giief was ouis — it seemed but yesterday — 

When in thy prime, wishing so much to stay, 

’Twas thine, Maiia, thme without a sigh 
At midnight in a sistei’s aims to die 
Oh, thou wert lovely-lovely was thy frame. 

And pure thy spiiit as fiom Heav’n it came ! 

And when lecalled to join the blest above, 

Thou diedst a victim to exceeding love, 

Nuismg the young to health. In happiei houis, 

When idle Fancy wove luxurious floweis, 

Once m thy ninth thou bad’st me wnte on thee ; 

And now I wute— what thou shalt never see ’ ” 

We do not see why, &c Macaulay has boirowed a hmt from 
Schlegcrs Diamaiic LiUratuie Three umties, five acts • why 
not seven peisons> These lules seem to pi oceed accoiding to 
odd numbeis ” 

Bui (/ i/ieieweie a paintei, tx. The pupil should tiace the 
oiiginal of this delineation of Paiadise in Milton See Paiadise 
Lost, iv 210, and 773 

M Jouidatn Fiom Mobile’s Bourgeois Genidhonime but 
the woids in the text do not occui in the play 

M Tombs From Moliere’s L Amour Medecm, act 11. sc 3. 
MaishalDaun Boin 1705, died 1766 Field-Maishal of Austria, 
Gcneiahssimo of the Impenal tioops in the Seven Yeais’ War 
Who flies about fiom Boulogne, d,c Disappointed of the 
airival of the Fiench fleet undei Villeneuve, Napoleon detei- 
mmed to bieak up the camp he had foimed at Boulogne foi the 
invasion of England, 39th August, 1805 Crossmg the Rhine at 
the head of Ins aimy, he followed the line of the Suabian Alp^ 
SO as to luui the position of Geneial Mack, who had occupied 
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Ulm, on the Danube. Mack capitulated \Mth 80,000 men, 
Octobei 17th Napoleon shoitly aftei niaiched on Vienna 
thiougli the Tyiol, and ended the campaign by ciuslimg the 
Austiian and Russian aimies at Austeilit/, Dccembei 2 
Bearmgs The figuies called on an escutcheon 

T/iat illegitimacy should be denoted. Instead of e vet w, as now 
PoiUulhs and Rouge Diagon Cf Macaulay’s Hutory oj 
England^ vol 11 p 66 “All the fantastic pomp of heialdiy 
was there — Claienciena and Noiioy, Poitcullis and Rouge 
Diagoii, the Uumpets, the bamieis, the giotesque coats ein- 
bioideied with lions and lilies ” Foi an account of these Ilcialds 
and Puisuivaiits, see Bontm.i ’s Jloaldiy 
Poeby IS Aintoile said “Epic ]>6etiy, tiagedy, comedy, 
dithyiambics, as also, foi the most pait, the music of the flute 
and lyie, aie all of them, consideied gencially, imitations {oUffai 
rh ct^voKov) ” — Poeln v, cap 1 

It ts an ait analogou^t &c The following paiagiaphs aie a 
biief summaiy of the conclusions aiiived at by Lessing m his 
famous tieatiae on the limits and lespective iclations of poetiy, 
painting, and sculptuie — the Laoioon The pupil should lead, m 
Ml Matthew Arnold’s poems, the Epilogue to Laoioon 
Douglas, A tiagedy by J Home (bom 1724, died i8oS), a 
Scotch mimstei, who uas dnven out of the chuich foi wilting 
plays The play is now almost foi gotten, save foi the stock- 
quotation, “My name is Noival , on the Giampian Hills,” cH.c. 

Tnnmpks of Teinpei By William Hayley, born 1745, 

1820 , now lemembeied only foi liis Lije of Cenopc) Cf. Byion’s 
English Bards ami Stotrh Rt viexoei \ 

“Behold !*— ye taits ’ ohe moment spaie the text — 
Hayle/s last woik, and woist— until Ins next ; 

Whether he spin pool couplets into plays, 

Cl damn the dead witli puigatoiial piaise, 

His style in youth and age is still the same, 

Foi evei feeble and foi cvei tame 
Tiiumphant fiut see ‘Temper’s Tuumphs’ shine I 
At least Tm suie they tiiumphed ovci mine. 

Of ‘Music’s Tuumplis’ all who lead may sweai, 

Tliat luckless music nevei taumphed theie ” 

Byion’s maimed judgment of the Tfmmphx of Tempo' was vciy 
diHeient he sjieaks of it as “ a poem that will not be willingly 
let die.” 

Two 01 tfiiee hundred lines op Giay, iicc The pupil should 
look out these names m Aikins’ 01 Chambeis’ British Poeh^ and 
tiy to discover for himself the mastei pieces. 

The wig of Lovelace, d.c The hei o and hei omc m Richai dson’s 
novel, Clarma Harlme, published 1749. 

Th Plays of iihakespeare were bettei acted By Gamck and 
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Foote BcHo edited By Pope, 1725, Waibuiton, 1744, John- 
son, 1765, Stevens, 1773, ]Malonc, 1790 

Oia noble old ballade, Addison fiist pointed out the liteiaiy 
incuts of English ballads by his ciiticifain m the ^eciatoi of 
Chevy Chase^ Nos 70, 74, and of The Child) en in the IVood^ 
No S5 In 1765 Bishop Pei cy published his of Anuent 

English Pod)y^ a collection of Enghbh and Scotch ballads, many 
of which only existed in manusciipt 

The Anabapli^*s , ? e the lebaptizejs, a leligious sect founded 
hy Nicholas Stoich, hist the disciple and then thebittei enemy 
of lAithei They hist atti acted notice alxiut the yeai 1523 
Undei Mun^ei they fought many sanguinaiy battles in Fianconia, 
and sci/ed seveial towns, notably Munstei Theie, nndei John 
of JLeyden, a fanatic and hbeitinc, they endiued a siege of foui- 
teen months The town was taken by Ueacheiy, and the Aaia- 
bajHists almost exteiminated 

The yaiolnni. The name was oiigmally given to a 1 evolution- 
ary club, which called itself ‘ Societe des Amis de la Constitu- 
tion,’ flora the accident of then meeting in a house in the Kue 
St llonoie, which \vas once a convent of the Jacobins or 
Dominicans Theie questions weie discussed befoie being pio- 
posed in the National Assembly Robespiene was foi a long 
time its head, and with Robespiene it fell The name has been 
since applied to any who hold extieme demociatic principles 
Theophlanih) opisi$^< Fiiends of God and man, one of the 
numeious sects %vhich spiang up at the time of the Fiench 
Revolution. They piofesscd pure Deism, and many of the 
chuichcs of Pans weie given iqi foi the celebiation of then 
woiship A deciee of Octobei 21, 1800, foi bad them the use 
of public buildings, and the sect shoitly disappeaied 
hlatplurson^ Boin 1738, died 1796, the tiaiislatoi 

of Ossian, a Celtic baid The genuineness of these tianslations, 
though long Cl edited by Scotch ciitics, was fiom the 61st sus- 
jiectul by fohnson , and although they weie at one time so 
uni voi sally ])Opulai that Napoleon studied and Goethe admiicd 
them, yet, in IiAigland at least, they ha\c been geneially pio- 
nounced, not only impudent foi genes, but at tlie same lime 
feeble and bombastic Woidswoith, 111 the Appendix to Ins 
3’oem, has w^ell said of Ossian, that it is “the phantom begotten 
by the snug cmhiace of an impudent Higlilandei uj«ni a cloud 
of liadition 

JDdla Ciuiia “And the Ciuscans, fiom Men y to Jermng- 
ham, who weie annihilated {^^M 7 th^ng can be said to be anni- 
hilated) by GiHoid ” — Byron, Obsetvahons upon an AUuk in 

Weoiiftht, peihaps, to mention Sir PbiUp Sidne> as possessing a mior 
claim ** 1 never he ird the old song oC Puicy aftd Dotiglas that I found not 
my heart more moved than with a trumpet 
D 
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BlaJuijooir \ Ma^atinc The school took its title fiom the famous 
Floientme Acaclcmy of the same name, the ‘Accademia della 
Cnisca,* 01 ‘Fiufuiatorum ,* that !«?, of bian, oi of the sifted. 
Its device -v^as a sieve, and its gicat woik, the Votahulano della 
Cmua^ \vas publishecl m 1613 

Kmppe}dolmg The most fanatical of the Anabaptists, ap- 
pointed headsman by John of Leyden In 1536 the Bishop of 
Munstei gained the uppei hand, and Dolling was oideied to be 
tom m pieces wnth led-hot tongs. 

Clootz A Fiussian baion, who, as a Pans student, espoused 
in then wildest and most giotesquc foim the pimciplcs of the 
Fiench Revolution He took the name of Anachaisis, and 
styled himself the Oiatoi of the Human Race Robespiciie 
looked with suspicion on a sans-udoitcv^i^h an income of ^4, 000 
a yeai, and sent him to the guillotine, 1794 

Aljicn See p 46 

Cmper See p 39 

1745. Theyeai of Cullodeii Cf. Cowpei, Winter Wall: at 
Ncon^ 1. 658 — 

** So in the chapel of old Ely House, 

When wandeung Chailes, who meant to be the thud, 

Had fled fiom William, and the news was fie&h, 

The simple deik, but loyal, did announce. 

And eke did leai light meiiily, two staves, 

Smig to the piaise and honoiu of King Geoige 

IVkose pint had been broken Of one bully m paiticulai he 
tells us in his autobiogiaphy ‘ “I had such a diead of him that 
I did not dale lift my eyes to Ins face I knew him best by his 
shoe-buckle ” 

Who had not the cow &c. To qualify himself foi a cleik- 
ship m the House of Loids he had to piescnt himself at the bai 
of tlie house, and his fust attack of madness was consoipient on 
the moibid neivousness at appealing m public. 

A blind old lady and an evangelual dmne Mis Unwin and 
the Rev Willum Umvin 

The volupitwns nobleman Allici i was a Piwlniontese coiml 
of ancient family He jiasscd a dissipated youth in tiavel and 
adventuie till the age of twcuty-fivc The duel with I^oid 
Ligomei was m consequence of au mliigue with his wife. 

Robbed the Pi etendei oj hi v Queen The Countess of Albany, nk 
Stollbeig, mained Charles Kdwaid, the last of the Stewarts, m 
1772 She deseited him foi Alficii in 1780, with whom, having 
become a widow, m 1788 she conti acted a puvate mainage. 

^^Thevmmi and the Jaiuliy divim ” — WoED&WDKTirs Ax- 
eursioftf bk i 

Jjbffty 7 ms the mmc of Alfei u Alficii was an aident Repub- 
lican, as the titles of his piose woiks aic suflicient to prove-* 
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Treatise on 7 )?>anny, Ehuria Avens^ed^ &c In oidei to publish 
these and olhei woikb, he took up his abode in Fiance. 

Mn* Ummi's hnttin^^-needlcs 

“ Thy needles, once a shining stoie, 

Foi my sake lestless heietofoie, 

Now lust disused, and shine no moic^ 

My Mary.” 

— Lines to Ma}y, 1793 

Ihtfe le lime* ‘All the poems of love that follow aie due to 
hci, all aic heis and of hei only; foi assiuedly I shall never 
lieieaflei sing of anothei lady ^ 

“ Manner /f all in all ” — Table Talk, 1 . 542. 
lit praised Pope* 

‘‘Then Pope, as haimony itself exact, 

In veise well-disciplined, complete, compact, 

Gave viitue and moiality a giace, 

That, quite eclipsing pleasuie’s pamted face, 

Levied a tax of wondei and applause 
Even on the fools that trampled on then laws 
But he (his musical fine^si was such. 

So nice his eai, so delicate his touch) 

Made poetiy,” &c . — Tablt Talk, 1 . 646. 

See cuticisms m the same poem on the poets of the Restoiation, 
on Addison, Chiu chill, Arbuthnot, Swift. 

Ml cadamno “They fell fiom my Jiands by leason of the 
ianguidness, the timahty, and the piolixity ot the style and 
veisification, to say nothing of fee Dienes'* of thought Now 
why should oiu .divine tongue, still so masculine, so eneigetic, 
so vigoious in the mouth of a Dante, become so colouiless and 
emasculated in tiagic dialogue’^* 

Oeamy smoothes 

“But modem taste 
Is so 1 efined and delicate and cliaste, 

That veise, whatever fiie the fancy warms, 

Without a cicamy smoothness has no chaims ” 

^ Table Talk, 1 . 510. 

0 /Pope, See 

“ Bettei to err with Pope than shine with Pye.” 

—English Bards and Scotch Pmewers, 

** Let Pastoial be dumb, foi who can hope 
To match the youthful eclogues of oui Pope.'* 

’^Htnis prom Horace* 

In his Letters he calls Pope “ the most faultless of poets.’* Again 
he wiites “Neither lime, noi distance, noi giief, noi age can 
ever dimmish my admualion foi him who is the great moral poet 
of all times, of all dimes, of all feelings, of all stages of exisi- 
ence. The delight of my boyhood, the study of my manhood. 
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peihaps (if I may be allowed to attain it) he may be the conso- 
lation of my age Ills pocliy is the book of bfe . , Such 
a poet of a thousand yeais was Pope He is liimself a 

liteiatiiie ” Again, in his lettei to J. D’Isiaeli, Ksq “The 
gieat cause of the piesent deploiablc state of Lnglisli poetiy is 
to be attiibuted to that absiiul and systematic depieciation of 
Pope m which foi the last few yeais theie has been a kind of 
epidemic conciuiencc , Taking passage foi passage, I will 
undeitake to citemoie lines teeming with fiom Pope 

than fiom any two living wiitcis, be lhe> who they may ” 

He jww atid then paised, &c lie speaks of Chidabel as 
“that wnld and smgulaily uiigmal and beautiful poem ; ” but of 
Wordsw'oith, as fai as I am awaie, theie is not a single favour- 
able notice thioughout his woiks, except in a juvenile leview of 
Wordsw’oith’s poems “In 1S07, in a maga/ine called Monthly 
Literary J^ecj cations, I leviewecl Woidsw 01 Ill’s tiash of that 
time.”— Byron’s Ltleis 
“ Clumsy, fimsy^' See 

“ Woidsworth’s last quaito, by the way, is biggei 
Than any since the biithday of typogiaphy . 

A diowsy fiowzy poem, called TVie Exinrsum, 

Wat m a mannei which is my aveision,” 

— Don yuan, canto in. \civ. 

Peiei* Bell 

“ ‘Pedlais,’ and ‘Boats,’ and ‘Waggons’’ oh yc shades 
Of Pope and Diyden, aie we come to this> 

That trash of this soil not alone evades 
Contempt,” &c . — Don Juan, canto m c. 

Imtlaiwn of Bounds At I oj Poetry. Fust published in 1831, 
seven years aftei Loid Byion’s death It was composed at 
Athens in tSii, and it was only the success of the two fnst 
cantos of Chi/de llaiold, wiiticn about the same time, that in- 
duced lam not to publish it Nine yeais later he w'utes to Mi 
Mini ay: “Get fiom Mi llobhouse, and send me, a pi oof of 
my Hints fiom Bbrace, it has now the nonitm piematur in 
annum complete for its production 1 have a notion that, witli 
some omissions of names and passages, it will do As fn as 
veisification goes, it is good , and in kioking back at what 1 
wiote about that peuod, I am astonished to see how little I have 
tianied on. I ^vlote bctlei then than now ; but that conies of 
my having fallen into the atiocious taste of the tinier ” It was 
a^in withheld at the advice of Mi llobhouse 
Appiobaimi 0/ the unities See pieface to ^ai^danapalus 
“As I ha\e a high sense 
Of Aiislotle and the Rules, ’lis fit 
To lieg his paiclon when I eii a bit ” 

— Don yuan, canto 1 cxx. 
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Lite Milton or Wordsrtwith Milton, though not appieciated 
by his own conteniporaiies oi the next age, of which Johnson 
may be taken as the critical exponent, cannot justly be said to 
have ever been * unpopular * On this point Byron’s judgment is 
sounder than Macaulay’s* “Milton’s politics kept him down. 
But the epigram of Diyden, and the very sale of his vroik, m 
pioportion to the less reading- time of its publication, piove him 
to have been honouied by his contemporaries. I will \entuie to 
asseit that the sale of Pm adm Lost was gi eater in the first four 
years after its publication than that of the Excursion in the same 
numl)er, with the diffeience of neaily a century and a half be- 
tween them of time, and of thousands m pomt of general 
leadeis ” Woidswoith, m the Appendix to his poems, speaks 
of “the love, the admiration, the indifference, the slight, the 
avexsion, and even the contempt with which these poems have 
been received ” 

Eonm. Bom 1573, died 1631. He is classed by Johnson 
among the metaphysical poets, writers m whom wit and fancy 
predominate over feeling and imagination, whose style is made 
up of quaint conceits, unexpected turns of thought, and far- 
fetched analogies Of Donne, Hallam says . “ His conceits 
have not even the merit of being mteHigxble ; it would perhaps 
be difficult to select three passages that we should care to read 
agam.*’ 

T/ie rants of his rhymmg plays. Alluding in particular to 
Dryden, nearly all of whose plays are written m ihyme. 

Any Bayes or Bilhoa Dryden was satirized under the name 
of Ml. Bayes in the famous burlesque of the Rehearsal^ written 
by the Duke of Buckingham, with the assistance of the author 
of ffudtbras and others. 

Giffoid Sec above, p. 45. As editor of the Qtiarteify Review 
he attacked ivith unmitigated scorn and contempt the new 
school of poetiy 

.Shellty Boin 1792, died 1S22, well chosen as the most con- 
spicuous lepxesentative of the new school 

Hi:, poetiy plts^ &c. Cf Tennyson’s Dream of Fair Women 

“ Dan Chaucer, the first warblei, whose sweet breath 
Preluded those melodious bursts that fUl 
The spacious times of great Elizabeth 
With sounds that echo still.” 

Essay m Man The first part was published in 1732, the 
fourth part m 1734. 

Th£ Excursion^ Appeared m 1014. 

Roane. Bom 1692, died 1763. 

Boikan. Bom 1636, died 1711. , , , , 

Condorcet, Bpm 1743, died i749» admirer and biographer 
D 2 
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of Voltaiie, the philosophei who pioclaunccl thepeifectihihty of 
the human race 

Beaitmm chats Boin 1732, died 1799, Geiuzey calls his 
Figaro at once the signal and the piogiainme of the Revolution 

Dryden the conmcitug hnk^ The conipaiison between 
Diyclen and Byion is not a happy one. i I'he hteiatiue of 
James I,^s leij^ had no distinctive character of its own. The 
only woiks it produced deseiving of notice weie those of the 
Elizabethans who outlived the Queen 2 Macaulay, throughout 
the Fisny, has been decrying Pope and the poets of (^ucen 
Anne’s leign, wheieas heie Queen Anne’s age is typified by 
Oiomasdes, the good genius 

tVhat Mr IV^ord^tooith had said as a 7 e(lnst% See The criti- 
cism IS sound as fai as it goes; but the difleience between the 
two poets lies deeper than this WoidswoUh loved natme for 
heiself, as a shaier of his joys and soiiows, as at once loflectmg 
and suggesting his deepest thoughts and feelings Byron loves 
natme not so much foi herself as for the associations she sug- 
gests In Chdde Hat old he seeks the classic lands of Greece 
and Rome, and even in Manficd we feel that the sjilendid de* 
sciiption of the Alps serves but as a backgiound foi the solitaiy 
misanthrope With the wildei aspects of natme, it is tiue, he 
had a true and deep sympathy, and lus picUues of a tempest at 
sea, 01 a stoim among the mountains, aie imsui passed, but we 
look in vain foi the delicate obseivation, the truthful delineation, 
and the subtle harmonies, which make WoidswoUh pie-omi- 
nently the poet of natme 

All his i/m after i, &c The pupil will have no difficiiUy m 
finding each ol these characteis in the poems, 

dmieed the hint of the ehm aitet As Loid Byi on acknowledges 
m a lettci to Mr Munay vol v 188), ‘Qn the third act, 
whui Saidanapalus calls foi a mm 01 to look at htniself in his 
aiinoiu, lecollcct to quote the I iitiii passage from Jmfemi! ujion 
Otho (a similai cliaiaUei, who did the same thing). Gif foul 
will help you to it 'Phe tiait is peihaps too fanuliai , but it is 
histoiical (of Otho at least), and naluial in an eHcminatc cha- 
lacter The quotation is fiuni yavemd^ u 103 Bed nan is a 
misquotation for Bebnaiu^* 

lie reverses an tmperject analytual piocess lie tries to con- 
stiuct a charactei from the matenais presented him by the 
satirist, mateiials from which all the common stuff of human 
natme has been excluded 

A ffeimogene^, taken from tlee lirrly Ifni 7 of Hot ace M 
Tellegius Heimogenes m Horace is a tasteless fop, who had a 
foolish fancy foi tiymg his hand at liteiatuie He is descubed 
as a singing-mastei m a giils* school S^e&Satlies, x 3, 129; 1 
|8, iS and 80 He is one of the chaiacleis in Jonson’s Poetad^^ 
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which was jilayecl at Blackfiiars by the childien of the (Queen’s 
chapel in i6oi. 

The keen mid vigorous lines in which Dryden^ &c 
** In the hxs»t lank of these did Zimn stand, 

A man so vaiious that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome 
Stiff m opinions, always m the wiong, 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long. 

But m the com sc of one i evolving moon, 

Was chymisl, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon , 

^ ^ ^ 

In squandering wealth was his peciihar ait , 

Nothing went uniewarded but desert, 

Beggaifcd by fools whom still ho found too late, 

He had hib jest, and they had his estate,” 

— Absalom and Auhitophd^ 1 544 
The antithetical and epigrammatic mode m which Buckingham 
IS desciibed, though admiiable m Dryden’s satire, is quite con- 
tiary to the spa it of nairative fiction,” — S haw 

Tlu Wharton of Pope. Bhihp, Duke of "WTiarton, son of the 
gieat Whig Maiqms of Wharton, bom 1669, died 1731, having 
abandoned public life, and assumed the habit of a Capuchin 
** Wharton I the scorn and wondei of our days, 

Whose ruling passion was the lust of pxaise 
m * 

Nature well-known, no prodigies remain, 

Comets aie itgulai, and Wharton plain ” 

Read the whole character m Pope’s Moral Pssay^^ epistle 1 p. 
179-210 

Laid Bervey. FIdest son of the fiujt Earl of Biistol, born 
1696, died 1743 

I^et Sporus tiemhle — What? that thing of silk ^ 
Sporus, tliat mere white cuid of ass’s milk? 
batne or sense, alas ’ can Sporus feeP 
Who breaks a butteifly upon a wheeP 
Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wing*;, 

'This painted child of diit, that stmks and stings, 
Whose bu 27 the witty and the fair annoys, 

Vet wit ne’er tastes, and beauty ne’er enjoys 
bo well-bred spaniels cmlly delight 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite 

* 

Fop at the toilet, flatterer at the board. 

Now trips a lady, and now struts a lord ” 

— Prologue to the Satires^ 305-360 
A writer who shows so little dramatic &c. It is but fair 
to Loid Byron’s genius to add that he constantly, in his corres- 
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pontlence, expicssCs*! mistiiist of his own dinmatjc poweis, that 
he jcfmed to \uitc foi the slat’C, an<l that it was in opposition 
to hii wishe'^ that any of his jilays weic acted 

The he)o oj ih RJumsal Mi IJaycs See above, p. 53 
Deuiiption was hi\ Joite'*'' Don Jium^ canto \ In 
The wondu f oj the ouU ) woi Id^ ikc II owe vei ti uc t he 1 enun K 
may be generally of Dyifui’s poems, it docs not hold good of 
CMde liaiold^ m which poem most of the scenes enumciatcd 
occur Save m the fust canto, the Vilgiim is raicly obliuded 
on us— we foiget him as much as the (iguics in one of (.‘'Uude’s 
or Tuinei’s landscapes “The glacieis ot C'laiens,’’ wa‘ may 
notice in passing, is a slip of J^oid Macaulay’s The .hills oi 
Claiens aie compaiativcly low, and coveied wnth vim^yaids, 
inteispci&ed with woods, among wduch was llic famous JtosqUei 
dejttiu till felled by the monks of St I’enuid, to whom the 
land belonged bpe Childt IJtutdd, note [g] 

Marak Mxodusw 22-2/^, Nit?Hbeis\\\\\ 8 

ahmys described himself Take as a palmaiy instance 
the lines On 7 ny Tkitty^fkid Buthday. 

Hn fmmell to ks wife The lines *<Farc thea well, and if 
foi evei ” Mooie says that Loid Byion had no intention of 
making them public, and that it was Ihiough tlie injudicious 
zeal of a fnend whom he' had allowed to take a copy, that they 
appealed in tlie papers 

JJis bksm^s on ks thld See the beginning and the end of 
canto m of ChiMe Harold, 

III may suck &c. Canto n. stanza tciv. 

A day 0/ two befoi e he fuohdied^ c^c On Febiunry 27, Jt8X2, 
he made his first speech in the House oi i-onis, 1 'he subicct 
of debate was the Nottingham Fiame-brcaking Bill. **'l'hal 
he "was himself highly pleased with his success apjicais funn tlie 
annexed account of Mi Dallas, wduch gives a lively notum of 
his boyish elation on the occasion : \Vhen he leu the great 
chambei, i went and met him m the passage; he wOvS glowing 
with success, tand much agitated . .He wms gteally elatol, 
and repeated some of the coniijliinents wdneh had been paul him, 
and mentioned one or two ol the pecis who had dtVnod to be 
intioduccd to him ” — J\looie*\ J ije Tw<i days later the first two 
cantos of CkMe Ha ) old wcie published, and (as he tells Imn* 
self) “nobody ever thought about my piose aftei wards, nor 
indeed did I.” 

Tke loves of Petrarch IIis hopeless attachment to Laura de 
Noves, the mistress of his sonnets. 

The snffii tnp of Potmean, The secret of the wide sympathy 
which Rousseau excited was paitly of course that sensibility 
and vivid imagination which, while it was the oiuso of his 
snfTeimgs, enabled him to poitiay them moic loiwihingly than 
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otheis, but besides all this, the fact that, notwithstanding all 
hib meanness and hypocnsy, he pieserved to the end a genuine 
fello\’v -feeling uith the people fioin which he w^as spuing 
** b so dainty &c From Fletchei 

To be Oi md mghi only for 7uantmness ” Shakespeare, 
King John^ iv i 

Ihe Mmeiva pi ess A soubiiqiiet for fashionable no\els, such 
as Lady Blcssmgton’s, iLc 

On tohom iJie fi es/mesi of the heart 

No moie —no moie— oh, uevei more on me 
The freshness of the heait can fall like dewl’* 

—Don yuan, canto i cciv 



